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\ SCHOOL GREEK 
COURSE! 

It is my conviction that the best service 
to Greek studies on the part of those who 
are fortunate enough to be teaching Greek 
is to work on their own courses — to reflect 
from time to time about the right goals 
to aim at and restlessly to strive to im- 
prove the means for teaching them. This, 
I believe, is our ‘‘one best omen.”’ 

One way to improve our courses is to 
compare them — through actual glimpses 
into other people’s workshops or by ex- 
change of ideas through papers and publi- 
cations. This paper is partly exploratory, 
mostly descriptive. Its aim is not to be 
didactic but rather to describe and illus- 
trate and to offer some apologia for the 
way I am dealing with some problems in 
my teaching in the three-way school Greek 
course. 

First of all. one important general prob- 
lem. Circumstances have brought it about 
that the school Greek is no longer primarily 
a preparation for reading the best of Greek 
literature at a later stage. The natural and 
right reaction of the Greek teacher to this 
is to try to include as much of what is worth 
while as he can in the school course itself. 
There is the desire to bring pupils to aware- 
ness of the best of the Greek achievement 
while they are still at school. My answer 
to this is —- it cannot be done. The attempt 
to do it is apt. in my opinion, to lead to two 
mistakes:— (1) a too superficial treatment 
of the elementary steps in the effort to get 
on to continuous reading more quickly. 
Bristol gave the right answer to this, I be- 
lieve, in 1899, in words that are as true 
today as when they were written: 


I say at once that appreciation of ‘‘the Greek 
spirit’’ is the greatest thing of all. But it is not 
to be reached by any superficial study of the 
various forms of art in which it found expres- 
sion. This very Greek spirit consisted, in part 
at least, in a faithful attention to details, and 
it is in an equally faithful attention to these 
details that we shall see and appreciate it 
ourselves.2 


(2) The second mistake lies in trying to 
offer too many authors for reading in short 
extracts, or in offering authors whose lan- 
guage and thought cannot be appreciated 
at this stage of maturity. My own feeling 
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is that there are values for the young pupil 
in continuous reading in some quantity in 
one or two styles which he is able to read, 
for which mere exposure to far nobler and 
more significant writing without proper 
comprehension of it is no substitute. 

The greater degree of maturity of college 
students calls for the Greek course begin- 
ning in college to be differently conceived. 
Suggestions that we start with Homeric 
Greek, for example, while not appropriate 
to the level of maturity of the lower school, 
perhaps deserve serious consideration for 
college courses. It is not trained and pre- 
pared minds with which we deal in the 
schools. In the attempt they make with the 
mental equipment which they have to grasp 
the complexities of Greek we are only too 
often reminded of what Samuel Butler said 
about life — ‘‘it is like playing a violin in 
public and learning the instrument as you 
go along.”’ 

The programs of the first two years are 
interdependent and must be planned to- 
gether. Since, as Professor Maurice Lebel 
says,* we cannot in the time at our dis- 
posal and given the difficulty of the subject 
teach the student Greek, but only some 
Greek; we must from the first decide what 
Greek we are preparing him to read in the 
second year. My own choice is a beginners’ 
book based on the Anabasis, leading to a 
half year of reading in the Anabasis in the 
second year. The alternative to such a 
course as this has received its most attrac- 
tive presentation in the admirable begin- 
ners’ book of Dr. Chase and Dr. Phillips. 
They have not designed their book, how- 
ever, for beginning work in schools unless 
for a one year course in the senior year.5 
To use it with its fast pace and its rich 
stores of examples from a great variety 
of authors lower down in the school would 
result, I fear, in the younger student’s 
being exposed to, rather than really assimi- 
lating, a succession of fine things. And 
one questions what such a young student 
would be really equipped to read in the 
real sense of the word in his second year. 

The book based on Xenophoné gives sim- 
plified sentences from the author in which 
the forms and constructions learned are 
readily understood. The transition to con- 
tinuous narrative in the same style with 
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the same vocabulary and constructions is 
an easy one. Confidence is built up, and 
it has been possible to insist on integrity 
of workmanship throughout. 


FIRST YEAR WORK 

I can speak of only a few crucial steps 
in the first year work. (1) LEARNING THE 
ALPHABET. I give a lot of practice in the 
“mechanics” of the alphabet before the 
regular series of lessons is begun. The work 
is confined to minuscule letters, capitals 
not being tackled until much later, when 
they come easily. Transliteration through 
Latin is evaded. The class concentrates on 
reading aloud pages and pages of Greek. 
I wish even more time could be given to 
this exercise. Much of the capacity to learn 
and remember vocabulary accurately, much 
of the ability to assimilate the elements at 
the pace at which the course must proceed 
depends on treating this job as preliminary 
and doing it well before going on. Other- 
wise they learn their vocabularies by spell- 
ing them out, and in no time at all they 
are writing “‘ghost’’ words on tests. They 
are little better with their Greek symbols 
than the Ford dealers, who, an advertise- 
ment tells us, know Fords ‘‘from Alpha 
to Zeta.’’ 

(2) THE VITAL IMPORTANCE OF COMPOSITION 
IN THE EARLY STAGES. Young students take 
a long time to learn some things properly 
and forget them easily. I have found no 
other approach which gives them such a 
lasting grip on words and constructions — 
predicate and attributive position, uses of 
the article, participles, the fact that 
sequence in Greek is rather of moods than 
of tenses, and so on. Writing English into 
Greek teaches flexibility and resourceful- 
ness, and it breaks up that literal-minded- 
ness which is universal among young 
students, even the best. It thus begins the 
long training in that attitude which is 
surely one of the best products of classical 
study — respect for the word but indepen- 
dence of the word. I give out individual 
slips. Number 1 gets: ‘‘Fathers converse 
with their daughters, but mothers prepare 
them for life.’”” Number 2 gets: ‘‘In heaven’s 
name get your things ready! It is time to 
march in order to save our lives.’’ And so 
on. One team goes up to the board and 
when the sentences are written up with 
the English I correct them before the whole 
class, which has in the meantime been 
writing, let us say, ‘‘After this, however, 
you will buy your provisions in the village 
by the river.’’ After this work they think 
reading Greek of about the same degree of 


difficulty is easy, and they are sensitive to 
things in the text that would otherwise 
have escaped them. The possibility of 
acquiring a recognition knowledge of words, 
forms, and constructions seems to depend 
on something more fundamental than a 
mere recognition approach in the learning 
of them. The school Greek course is pri- 
marily a reading course, but for greater 
facility and heightened standards in read 
ing, I have come to feel that the more 
composition done, at least in the first half 
of the year, the better.7 

(3) VocaBULsrky. Boys are encouraged to 
experiment with various approaches to the 
learning of vocabulary — looking at words, 
repeating them aloud, writing them out, 
making their own sets of cards — with a 
view to determining where each one’s own 
strength lies. My own contribution to the 
vocabulary problem takes a different form. 
The more one knows about a word, in my 
opinion, the easier it is to remember. Since 
not all Greek words can be taught in con- 
text, I provide another kind of context for 
as many as possible. With every lesson for 
most of the first year I put up on the dis- 
play board an exhibit of English derivatives 
of the words in the vocabulary.’ 

In talking about words, particularly to 
people who do not know too many of them, 
it works wel] to show examples, and a 
picture does no harm. These exhibits are 
drawn from a file of Greek derivatives 
which I have kept for several years, culled 
from the daily press and magazines. The 
Greek root is written with a brush pen on 
a label above each item and particulars of! 
derivation and English meaning on a slip} 
below. I go over the vocabulary to be learn 
ed, in advance, commenting on the items 
in the exhibit. The exhibit is then part of 
the daily assignment. Pupils are required 
to take notes on the exhibits in a special 
notebook, which is inspected from time to 
time, and questions on them appear in 
class tests and examinations. 

The purpose of this approach is first, to 
teach Greek vocabulary better on _ the 
principle that the more associations a word 
has for one the easier it is to remember. 
Second, incidentally, to enlarge English 
vocabulary. Third, to overcome the fear of 
hard words and if possible to stimulate 
curiosity about words in general, to foster 
an attitude towards them in _ whatever 
language or in whatever field they are later 
encountered. Fourth, to demonstrate one 
aspect of the vitality of Greek and its 
wide range. It brings home to the young 
student through personal experience the 
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striking truth that ‘‘at no other time in 
our history have there been so many words 
of Greek origin on the lips of English-speak- 
ing people.’’9 This work rarely fails to 
make an impression, if not at first, at least 
in the end. It is this feature of the course 
which is perhaps most frequently com- 
mented on by boys visiting the school after 
graduation. I had little inkling of all this 
when I was learning Greek at school, and 
I believe I was considerably the poorer for 
lack of it. Again, I wish I could give more 
time to this work. 

But there is so much else in the first 
year program that calls for the maximum 
effort of both teacher and learner. Men- 
tion can be made here of only a few other 
points, such as 

(4) ACCELERATION OF THE Pace AT WHICH 
VerB ForMS are given in the book (I do this 
by issuing mimeograph sheets), and by 
Makinc Pupimts LEARN VERB FormMs GIVEN 
IN THE Lessons. For example, the Impera- 
tive of the First Aorist Passive: ‘‘Remem- 
ber (mnésthéti) me when Thou comest 
into Thy Kingdom,”’ and so on. 

(5) ReapInGc. The good student who passes 
from Benner and Smyth to connected read- 
ing in the Anabasis soon thinks it is easy. 
So much the better. He can read more of 
it. If he does not march too long from 
one large and prosperous city to another, 
parasang by parasang, but passes on to 
Books III and IV, he will soon appreciate 
what George Gissing said of the Anabasis: 
“What a world of wonders in this little 
book, all aglow with ambitions and con- 
flicts, with marvels of strange lands; full 
of perils and rescues, fresh with the air of 
mountain and of sea!’’10 The narrative will 
move even faster and the best parts of the 
story will be read if the Oxford Press 
Clarendon edition of Books III and IV is 
used, with part text and part translation.11 

In the all too short time still left for prose 
reading — this is one of the great disap- 
pointments of the school Greek course, that 
we bring boys to the threshold of the rich 
storehouse of Greek prose literature and 
they hardly enter in — I believe that it is 
still best to avoid the book of extracts from 
a variety of authors with its inevitable 
effect of superficiality and spottiness, and 
concentrate on one author who will leave a 
lasting impression. While an unrelieved 
course of plain narrative tends to make a 
palate jaded, on the other hand a diet 
of gnomic nuggets of wisdom from the 
Philosophers and poets is likely to prove 
indigestible. I have read Herodotus, in 
Atticized form. and can testify that he is 


as much more popular than Xenophon as 
Pliny is than Cicero, in his letters. Some 
of the best of Herodotus’ inimitable stories 
can be read in a small English edition 
called Fact and Legend from the Father of 
History.12 I have gone on from there to 
read Book VII in the Clarendon Series — 
part Greek, part translation.13 


SECOND YEAR 

Reapinc. Herodotus brings us to the 
central period of Greek history. A serious 
defect of the school Greek course, as here 
outlined, is that with Xenophon for early 
reading and Homer for the third year, we 
spend most of our time away from the 
period of Greece’s greatness. This is lament- 
able in itself, and has for an incidental 
result that we are deprived to a great extent 
of the resources which archaeology pro- 
vides by way of illustrative material. In 
Herodotus VII we are studying some of the 
most momentous events in Greek History, 
and Herodotus’ juxtaposition of Greek and 
Persian civilization gives an opportunity to 
form some idea of what Greece stood for. 
To round out his idea perhaps the book of 
extracts now has a use and could be 
judiciously read once or twice a week. 
Here, too, is the time to take advantage of 
this more ample air to have the class read 
some good estimate of Greek civilization 
such as C. E. Robinson’s History of 
Greece.|4 A good. even if sketchy, program 
can be worked out along these lines for 
roughly assessing the significance of Greek 
culture. Such a program, I feel, takes 
precedence over something else that any 
Greek teacher would want to do — read 
parts of the New Testament. All I have 
been able to do with it is to have every 
Greek student follow the daily chapel 
readings in a copy of the Greek text, and 
to comment in class on points which come 
up. 

GRAMMAR AND SyNTAX. A difficult problem 
of the second year is the amount of empha- 
sis to give to grammar and syntax. I am 
no advocate of superficiality, but I do 
believe this emphasis should now be mini- 
mal. One day a week out of five on prose 
composition for the first half year with 
incidental work in class bearing on the 
text should provide what is necessary in 
this respect. The death grapple with the 
Greek verb is not yet over. Some verb 
work, including review of regular verbs 
and principal parts of irregulars, is part 
of every assignment. This should leave 
room for the development of other values: 
fluency in reading, a more literary approach 
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to the author, some style and taste in trans- 
lation. In the second half year the one day 
a week devoted to prose composition may, 
I have found, with great advantage be 
given to word work. 

VocasBuLary. Now is the time for a great 
broadening in the approach to vocabulary. 
In an exclusively Xenophon vocabulary, as 
in Benner and Smyth, the commonest and 
most characteristic words are apt not to 
appear at all; Bios and Démos, for example. 
Cheadle’s Basic Greek Vocabulary!5 is a 
useful one to take up for a while. But at 
this point I wish I knew of a Greek-English 
vocabulary book with words grouped in 
families, like the intelligent Greek-French 
vocabulary of F'ather Laliberté of Canada.14 
Work with derivatives helps in this broader 
approach to vocabulary. First comes a 
close study of the chapters on ‘‘Formation 
of Words” in Goodwin-Gulick or a similar 
grammar. I have also used Hoffman’s 
Everyday Greek,!7 but prefer to pass soon 
to my own mimeographed sheets. Two 
sheets of general words, with over 200 
words to a sheet, are worked on. Some 
are looked up in Webster’s Collegiate or 
Skeat’s Concise Etymological Dictionary 
and entered in notebooks, some discussed 
in class and illustrated by exhibits. There 
is also time to do work on a sheet of 
selected technical words from ten sciences, 
some of it done rather rapidly. 


THIRD YEAR 

The third year must be a Homer year. 
There is no other literary experience of 
comparable value possible, and it is a 
literary experience which boys can and do 
appreciate. This is the most challenging 
year for the teacher who aims not only at 
imparting a_ skill but also at fostering 
some real awareness of the literary qualities 
of the poem. 

SpecIAL CoNSInERATIONS. The first day I 
always give to scansion. The theory can 
be taught quickly, and some of the crafts- 
manship of the verse thus appreciated 
early, even though difficulties of dialect 
and vocabulary delay ready understanding 
of the content. Grappling with these latter 
difficulties takes most of the attention at 
first, the preparation involving a lot of 
thumbing of the Homeric Grammar and 
the vocabulary and notes, the class work 
a careful building up of knowledge of 
minutiae. But right from the first I try 
to make pupils aware and to keep them 
aware of two other things. First for the 
artistic texture of the day’s assignment 
itself and the part it plays, Sheppard’s 
Pattern of the Iliad is helpful,!®8 but I 


would not be without the thoughtful and 
penetrating analysis of The Story of the 
Iliad by Professor E. T. Owen of Toronto.19 
Secondly, since a knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the Heroic Age is necessary to 
understand many of the features of the 
epic, pupils are early introduced to certain 
sections of Bowra’s Tradition and Design 
in the Iliad.29 This is a good basis for more 
systematic and advanced work later on, 
and before the year is over about two-thirds 
of Bowra’s book has been read and dis- 
cussed. 

Reaping. As the daily reading assignments 
grow in length. I try to avoid making each 
lesson a rehash of the home-work. Some 
days I read a translation of the piece or 
translate it myself, and we go on to doa 
written or oral sight. Later on, reading 
assignments can be varied. Sometimes a 
mimeograph sheet is distributed which 
supplies all the words which should need 
supplying at that time and I double the 
length of the assignment. Occasionally a 
still longer assignment is given and the 
use of a translation allowed.“1 It seems to 
me vital to encourage and develop in these 
or other ways the capacity to read rapidly 
and to give practice in this approach. 

TRANSLATION. The first translation read 
aloud is Lang, Leaf, and Myers. When 
students are pretty familiar with its 
approach and characteristics, I give them 
W. H. D. Rouse. Then some days we take 
the two and contrast them. Then a verse 
translation. By that time many of the 
fundamental problems of translating Homer 
have been uncovered and touched on. They 
are thus prepared for a more systematic 
consideration of such questions when we 
take a week in the spring on the topic, 
‘Homer: Translation and Translations.” 
They read Matthew Arnold on the subject 
and have passages assigned for a careful 
written translation in any style they choose, 
prose or verse. Many of the passages are 
from the Oxford Book of Greek Verse, since 
in the Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Trans 
lation a good many different verse trans 
lations of Iliad and Odyssey are represented. 
It is an interesting week, with fairly 
sophisticated discussion sometimes. We 
finish with a translation required to be in 
English hexameters, after they have seen 
some of Cotterill’s fine translation of the 
Odyssey and other attempts, such as that 
of Smith and Miller.22 After this week's 
work, it is noticeable that there is a greater 
sensitivity to qualities of their own transla 
tions. Perhaps the work should come 
earlier in the year. 
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SpeciaL Topics. ‘“‘Similes in Homer’”’ is 
another topic which is given a week in the 
spring term. They read the chapter in 
Bowra and several mimeograph sheets 
giving long similes of the Homeric type 
from Virgil, Dante, Milton, Tennyson, and 
Matthew Arnold. The Homeric reading for 
the week consists only of similes from 
Iliad and Odussey, the context of which is 
given On a mimeograph sheet. This is a 
small gesture in the direction of the study 
of comparative literature. I have envisaged 
at some time giving a week to ‘‘The Epic,” 
and reading extracts from epics in other 
literatures along with the relevant parts of 
Bowra. Other topics with appropriate read- 
ing assignments can be arranged to suit the 
tastes of the class. We did one last year 
on “Ships and the Sea in the Odyssey.” 

An attempt to take a view of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey as wholes is furthered by 
use of the Boston and the Metropolitan 
Museum exhibits. 


VocaBULARY. Enjoyment of Homer depends 
on ability to read him with a degree of 
fluency, and fluency depends to a great 
extent on range of vocabulary. The words 
come thick and fast, like the words from 
Odysseus’ mouth, ‘‘as many as are the 
snowflakes of winter,’’23 — and are apt to 
be gone as fast! Better ways would be wel- 
comed for getting students to add to their 
permanent stock enough words out of the 
daily reading. There are also daily assign- 
ments in the lists grouped according to 
frequency of occurrence,24 and then a list 
of 400 loci iterati, or repeated phrases, 
which I have compiled. The next step I 
would like to take is to put together mimeo- 
graph sheets with words, phrases and 
references to passages on certain topics, 
such as ‘‘The Emotions in Homer;”’ ‘‘Ships 
and the Sea;’’ ‘‘House, Bed and Banquet;’’ 
“Arms and Battle;’’ ‘‘The Life of Women.” 


Worp Work. In the general word work 
of the third year, there is many a 
chance to bring Homeric words before 
our minds again. It may be in an ex- 
hibit devoted to ‘“‘Homeric Roots in Eng- 
lish.”"25 But they will come up often in 
other topics which are dealt with; e.g., 
“Greek in Medicine.’’ We read the Oath 
of Hippocrates, and have a little talk on 
Greek medicine. Into a dialogue of my 
composition between a doctor and a patient 
a great many medical terms of Greek 
derivation have been squeezed. The litera- 
ture issued by the big pharmaceutical 
companies and furnished to one of the local 
doctors supplies many impressive, if some- 
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what blood-curdling, illustrations. Just be- 
fore the Christmas vacation we do ‘‘Pre- 
historic Animals,’’ who rejoice in some 
very fine Homeric names. This topic, illus- 
trated from the resources of the school 
library, receives a powerful glow of illumi- 
nation from our annual trip to Yale. Be- 
fore we go off to literary fields of papyri, 
MSS. and early printed books, in the Ster- 
ling Library, we spend a couple of hours 
in the Peabody Museum with what re- 
mains of our prehistoric friends and their 
reconstructions in the magnificent mural. 
Their names give first-rate practice in deal- 
ing with compound words in Homer. Other 
exhibits which are whipped together from 
the files, some one year, some another, are: 
Neologisms, Greek in Science, Greek in 
Advertising, Greek in the Names of Careers 
(illustrated from the obituary columns of 
the New York Times). The project for next 
spring is ‘‘(Latin and) Greek in Wild 
Flower Names,’’ a main corridor exhibit, 
to be helped out with potted specimens 
collected in the Lakeville woods. 
CENTRAL PuRPOSE OF THIRD YEAR. The cen- 
tral purpose of the third year’s work, how- 
ever, is personal, individual experience of 
reading Homer in Greek and ranging about 
widely in the text of the poems.26 The goal 
of all literary work — the deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of a work of 
genius — is kept always in sight. The de- 
velopment, at least to some degree, of 
scholarly judgment and sensitivity as shown 
in the quality of translation, is to every 
teacher of Homer a most precious objective. 
CLassroomM Procepures. Details of class- 
room procedure have their interest for those 
of us who are wrestling in the dust of the 
palaestra. I have said little about the pace 
at which the work proceeds, but it is most 
important since it is so bound up with the 
standards set. The individual teacher with 
his finger on the pulse of the class will be 
the best judge of that. And it is impossible 
perhaps to assess the most important 
element of all, the arcana of the teacher’s 
art, the means by which he inspires his 
pupils, talented and mediocre alike, to 
struggle with a difficult subject with some 
inkling that ‘‘difficult is the beautiful’? and 
has them feel that in every class somehow 
the issues are significant and are being 
treated in a significant way. This is after 
all the measure of his success. If he has 
really succeeded, then every one of his 
pupils will have felt on his cheeks at least 
a breath of that breeze of which Plato 
speaks in the Rep. 401C, in discussing the 
education of his young guardians ‘‘a breeze 
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bringing health from happy regions."’ 
ALLEN S. 
The Hotchkiss School 
Lakeville, Connecticut 


NorTEs 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the 
New England Classical Association at Amherst 
College, April, 1948. 

2C. E. Bennett and Geo. P. Bristol, The Teach- 
ing of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1899, 220. 
et l'étude du grec. (Montreal, 

) 

4Alston Hurd Chase and Henry Phillips, Jr., 
A New Introduction to Greek, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 

5 Ibid., Preface, p. 111. 

6I use Benner and Smyth, Beginner’s Greek 
Book, American Book Co. (Now out of print.) 

71 was interested to read of the importance 
attached to this approach by teachers in the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, Australia, in even so short 
as a month’s intensive course in Greek (all the 
student's time to be given to Greek), offered to 
faculty and students in non-classical departments. 
(See H. K. Hunt, Greece and Rome, October 1946, 
pp. 81-91.) ‘‘Insistence on a lot of translation into 
Greek created awareness of linguistic details 
which could be perceived only dimly by con- 
centration on reading from Greek.”’ (ibid., p. 84). 

8A typical exhibit, that bearing on Lesson 
XVIII in Benner and Smyth, was displayed at the 
1948 meeting of the New England Classical Asso- 
ciation: cacops, aspidephorus (a_ prehistoric 
amphibian), Hellas, kleptomania, nyctemera (a 
butterfly), ornithology and ornitholestes (a pre- 
historic reptile), pedagogue and _ orthopedic, 
Sawer and podiatry, toxotes iaculator (a 

sh). 

®9F. Bodmer, The Loom of Language, W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., New York, 1944, 246. 

10 Private Life of Henry Ryecroft, Constable 
and Co., London, 1904, 102 

1l Xenophon, Anabasis III-IV, ed. S. A. Hand- 
ford, Oxford University Press. 

12 J. S. Phillpotts and G. C. Armstrong, second 
edition, Rivingtons, London, 1930. 

13 Herodotus, Book VII, ed. C. E. Robinson and 
others, Oxford University Press. 

14 Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

15 J. R. Cheadle, Basic Greek Vocabulary, Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., London, 1941. 

16 J. Laliberte. Vocabulaire pratique, grec- 
francais, 4¢me édition, Le Séminaire Ste-Alphonse, 
Saint-Anne-de-Beaupré, Province de Québec. 

17H. A. Hoffman, Everyday Greek, Greek 
words in English, including Scientific Terms, 
University of Chicago Press, 1919. 

18 J. T. Sheppard, The Pattern of the Iliad, 
Methuen and Co., London, 1922. 

19E. T. Owen, The Story of the Iliad as Told 
in the Iliad, Oxford University Press, New York, 
1947. 

20 Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1930. 

1W. H. D. Rouse’s fine translation of the 
once is now available in the Mentor books 
for thirty-five cents. 

22 Willlaam B. Smith and Walter Miller, The 
Iliad of Homer, a line for line translation in 
dactylic hexameters, Macmillan, 1944. 

28 3.222. 

24W. B. Owen and E. J. Goodspeed, Homeric 
Vocabularies, Greek and English Word-Lists for 
the Study of Homer, University of Chicago Press, 
1906 


25 Such an exhibit was on display at the 1948 
meeting of the New England Classical Associa- 
tion. The words illustrated were: ophthalmologist, 
paraplegics, poliomyelitis, mentor, pyre, coma, 
helicopter, helix, sarcophagus, electronics, he- 
patica, asbestos, geodetic, cyan, homily, myr- 


midens, Eryops, choreographer, nemesis, amoeba, 
calisthenics, Allosaurus, Calypso, seismograph, 
hypnotize, acacia sphaeorocephala, galaxy, 
ethereal, martyr, myriapod, anodontia, meadows 
of asphodel, acolyte, comet, pylorus, geriatrics, 
hemostasis, phrenic, hormone, otalgia, tachy- 
cardia, troglodytes, thanatology, Corythosaurus, 
planet, phlox, encephalitis, anorexic, therapeutic, 
stethoscope, amethyst, anodyne, cemetery, ada- 
mant, aegis, ailurophile, stentorian, cynicism. 
°6 For the Iliad, A. R. Benner’s Selections from 
Homer’s Iliad (Appleton-Century, New York, 
1903) is used; for the Odyssey, W. W. Merry’s 
edition (Oxford, 1870), with Autenrieth’s Homeric 
Dictionary (tr, P. Keep, rev. I. Flagg), 
American Book Co. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
It is practically impossible to have a 
Latin Club here, but an occasional fillip is 
introduced to arouse more interest on the 
part of the students. Some of the favorite 
Epigrams of Martial put to this use are the 
following: 1 


Dyed Hair: 
Cana est barba tibi; 
tingere barbam 
Non potes — haec causa est — et potes, 
Ole, comam. 


nigra est coma: 


False Teeth: 


Thais habet nigros, niveos Laecania 
dentes. 
Quae ratio est? emptos haec habet, illa 
suos. 


Books as Presents: 


Exigis ut nostros donem tibi, Tucca, 
libellos. 

Non faciam: nam vis vendere, non 
legere. 


A Drunkard’s Promises: 
Omnia promittis, cum tota nocte bibisti: 
Mane nihil praestas. Pollio, mane bibe 


May She Meet the Wife! 


Omnes quas habuit, Fabiane, Lycoris 
amicas 
Extulit. Uxori fiat amica meae. 
Paula: 
Nubere Paula cupit nobis, ego ducere [ 
Paulam 
nolo; anus est. vellem, si magis esset 
anus. 


I. Williamson's The Friday Afternoon 
Latin Book2 is another source of diverting 
material. This book has some of Martial’s 
epigrams plus a number of other poems, 4 
section entitled. ‘‘Competitions,’’ another 
called, ‘‘Games,’’ and concludes with @ 
section of carols and songs. 


And here are two puzzles that have mysti: 
fied generation after generation of students 
to whom they have been proposed: 
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1) 


Quis crudis pro rubro, albo, et sufflavit.3 


2) 
O tua te 
be bia bit 
rarara 
es et in 
ram ram ram 
iit 
MATTHEW H. Jacosy, S.V.D. 
Saint Joseph’s Mission Seminary 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


NoTes 


1 These are found in F. Kinchin Smith’s Teach 
Yourself Latin, published by The English Uni- 
versities Press but probably available under an 
American imprint. 

‘Published by Blackie & Son, Ltd., London 


and Glasgow. 

3 Hoorah for the Red, White, and Blue! 

4This is found in Modern Latin Conversation 
by Capellanus, published by Bruce. It should be 
read: O superbe, tua superbia te superabit, terra 
es et in terram ibis! 


LATIN DAY IN SOUTHWESTERN 
MICHIGAN 


Approximately three hundred and fifty 
Roman-garbed high school students and 
their teachers gathered in the women’s gym- 
nasium at Western Michigan College of 
Education one Saturday last May. This 
brought another ‘‘first’’ to Kalamazoo, a 
project that may well be the first of its kind 
ever held in the entire state and a most 
successful precedent for an annual event. 
Arrangements were made by Mrs. Freida 
Madaus of Hartford, chairman, and Miss 
Ruth Kirby of Paw Paw, secretary, of the 
Latin Teachers of Southwestern Michigan. 


The morning program, contributed com- 
pletely by students, began with the singing 
of Latin songs by the entire group. Mar- 
shall High School presented a Roman style 
show,! and the Coldwater group gave a 
burlesque on ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ to the tunes 
of popular songs.2 A more serious note was 
“Vocabulary Building for First Year Stu- 
dents’’ by Sister Claudia from Nazareth 
Academy. Hartford presented ‘‘A Day at 
the Circus Maximus,’’ 3 and Paw Paw stu- 
dents gave a one-act play, ‘‘Medicus,’’ 4 and 
a pantomime, ‘‘Mettus Curtius.’’5 A Vergil 
dramatization consisting of scenes drawn by 
students and accompanied by a tape record- 
ing was the unusual presentation of St. 
Augustine High School. Songs and a group 
of plays came from State High and Central 
High of Kalamazoo. Cassopolis gave a 
clever dialogue written and presented by 
two students. 


At noon all those present partook of a box 
lunch, which featured the types of food 
offered to students of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome when they make trips into 
the hill-town country: especially baked 
bread resembling the loaves found at Pom- 
peii and pictured in Latin text books, pieces 
of Swiss cheese, a hard-cooked egg, an 
apple, and a cup cake. The drink was punch 
with a grape juice base. 

The afternoon meeting opened with more 
songs by the entire audience. Mr. Alexis 
Praus, director of the Kalamazoo public 
museum, presented a lecture. *‘Greek Archi- 
tecture in Southwest Michigan,’’ delightfully 
illustrated with his own colored slides of 
buildings still in existence in this area. The 
program ended with the beautiful techni- 
color movie, ‘‘Rome, the City Eternal.’ 

Miss RutTH Kirsy, Mrs. Frema Mapaus. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan Hartford, Michigan 


NoTEs 


1An A.C.L. Service Bureau item, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

*A Service Bureau item. Details may be 
secured from Mrs. Ethel Hawley, Latin teacher, 
Coldwater, Michigan. 


% Details may be obtained from Freida Madaus, 
Hartford, Michigan. 
4The play, ‘‘Medicus,’” or ‘“Puer Aeger” 


appears in the appendix of the Scott-Horn first- 
year Latin text book. 
5 Service Bureau item. 


CALENDAR YEAR 
SUBSCRIBERS 

Beginning with 1954, we are asking 
all those who subscribe to the Ctasst- 
cAL JOURNAL by the calendar year 
(January to January) to change to the 
academic year, which coincides with 
the volume numbers. 

Bills are being sent out in December 
to all those whose subscriptions expire 
on Dec. 31. The bill will request change 
to calendar year, and will be pro-rated 
for the remainder of 1953-54, for five 
issues (January through May 1954) 
after which regular renewal notices 
will be sent in May as to all regular 
academic year subscribers. 

This change is being made, because 
it is an expensive and time-consuming 
matter to record and bill separately 
for those few who have hitherto had 
calendar year subscriptions. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 

Sec’y-Treas. Joun N. Houcu 
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VERGILIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN ITALY 


July and August, 1954 


The Vergilian Society of America will conduct its regular 
summer program in Italy in three sessions of two weeks 
each, from July 2 to Aug. 12. Teachers and students of 
the Classics will finds its facilities and opportunities of 
unique interest and value. Lectures are given on the 
spot at Cumae, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Capri, Paestum, 
Baiae, Avernus, and the great Naples Museum by the Director and by leading Italian 
authorities — Professors Elia, Sestieri, Maiuri, Mustilli, De Franciscis. Delightful 
modern living accommodations at the Villa Vergiliana in ancient Cumae outside Naples, 
and the importance and interest of the historic sites visited make the Vergilian Summer 
School a memorable experience. It affords a new personal insight into Roman life and 
art and a background in ancient history which are of special inspirational value for 
Classics teachers. 

The two-week program at three different times leaves the rest of one’s summer free 
for travel elsewhere in Europe. Longer stays at the Villa for further private study are 
encouraged, and it is allowable to begin late in the first or second session and stay on 
into the subsequent session to complete the cycle of trips. A certificate of the work done 
is issued. 

Tuition (which includes transportation to the lecture sites) is $60 per session. Board 
and room at the Villa amount to an additional $3.50 a day. Application should be made 
early, to the Director: 

Rev. Dr. Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
School of Classical Studies 
Summer Session, July - August 1954 

The 1954 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome 
under the direction of Professor George E. Duckworth of Princeton University. It will 
run six weeks from July 3rd to August 13th. 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more 
favorable. Apart from the fact that many improvements have been made since the 
war in the preservation and display of the pre-war archaeological material, oppor- 
tunity is now given to visit such important new excavations as those in ancient Ostia. 
The Academy’s fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is available 
to all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art 
exhibitions, etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the 
duration of the Session may be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving 
material remains in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis 
will be placed on study of the monuments in situ and the objects preserved in museums. 
But they will be constantly connected in the instruction with Rome’s literary tradition 
and especially with the great authors of the late Republic and the Augustan Age: 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also 
be given in order to present a reasonaialy complete picture of the development of Roman 
civilization from the origins to Constantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, 
Hadrian’s Villa, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Palestrina, Ostia, and one or more Etruscan 
sites. 

Enrollment will be limited to twenty-two students. Applications for admission must 
be received by the Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1954. Basic 
expenses including tuition, accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from 
New York and return may be estimated at $1,100. As in the past. holders of scholar- 
ships from regional classical associations will have the tuition fee of $100 remitted. 

Request for details should be addressed to: 

Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Volume 49 Number 4+ 
JANUARY 1954 


Some Implications of Pericles’ 


Funeral Speech 


(Read before CAMWS at Cincinnati, 1953 ) 


HIS PAPER is not what is called a 

‘scholarly contribution’. It is more 
like a rhapsody or short movement on 
some themes from Thucydides. Wheth- 
er the movement is a scherzo or an 
adagio is for the reader to judge. 

Thucydides himself intended his work 
to be useful. *‘A permanent posses- 
sion,’ he says; not meaning a museum 
object to be put behind glass, but a 
reference book to be kept on the states- 
man’s shelf. I don’t know whether it 
is being used that way by modern 
statesmen, and we will not concern our- 
selves with the question. A thing of 
beauty that was meant for use is still 
beautiful even when it sits idle—even 
when it comes up for examination in a 
learned context. Whether or not we can 
use it, we can meditate about it. 

The funeral speech of Pericles is one 
of the most beautiful things the Greeks 
ever made. But. its beauty is a strict 
and demanding kind of beauty, austere 
yet realistic, formal yet strangely com- 
pelling. It depends on a tension between 
a number of ideas, or forces, each of 
them strong, independent, clamoring 
for attention, but all held in firm bal- 
ance and focus by the artist. 

When I say ‘‘the artist’’ I do not mean 
Thucydides. Certainly in one sense the 
funeral speech is his creation: he wrote 


it, placed it where he did in his work, 
is responsible for it. But a heartening 
number of Thucydidean scholars have 
agreed in recent years that the speech 
in its main lines is also the work of 
Pericles, and reflects his thinking. In a 
deeper sense this must be true, if we 
can trust Thucydides’ own declaration 
that he has kept as close as possible to 
the general tenor of the speeches that 
he heard. And he did probably hear 
this very speech, or one—perhaps more 
than one—like it. It does not even mat- 
ter essentially whether it was given in 
the particular year 431, or at any one 
time. Thucydides must have heard Peri- 
cles speak many times, just in the most 
impressionable years of his own youth: 
and Pericles impressed him as no other 
human being ever did, before or after. 
What he would remember would be the 
general shape and balance and temper 
of the great statesman’s ideas about 
Athens, her democracy and her em- 
pire; and that is what we are musing 
about here. 

Very well then, let us make bold to 
assume that the architect of the funeral 
speech, though perhaps not its actual 
maker, was Pericles. Out of the many 
themes that are woven into it let us 
look at three: the theme of freedom, 
the note of toughmindedness, and— 
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though this is a pervading key or to- 
nality rather than any explicit theme— 
the intellectuality of Pericles. 


FREEDOM is the golden thread in the 
fabric of the speech. Athens is a great 
city, rich and powerful, admired by 
many, envied, feared and hated by oth- 
ers, destined to outshine Troy and 
Mycenae and all the other cities of 
legend in the eyes of posterity. And 
she is great, glamorous, and powerful 
because she is free. Free first as a na- 
tional state, handed down as such by 
an unbroken succession of generations. 
But Pericles is not interested in that 
hackneyed topic; he points instead to 
the reality of freedom in her present- 
day life. ‘‘We are a free people not 
only in our management of public af- 
fairs but in our personal tolerance of 
one another’s everyday conduct.’’ ‘‘In 
my judgment there is no other place 
where the individual can develop inde- 
pendence and self-reliance so easily, so 
gracefully, and in so many directions. 
That this is not a matter of boastful 
talk for this occasion, but of plain 
truth, is proved by the fact of our 
power, which we acquired because we 
possessed those qualities.’’ ‘Learn 
from these dead that the key to happi- 
ness is freedom.”’ 


That freedom brings happiness and 
power—we Americans do not need to 
be reminded of that; we can feel it. 
But we do need to be reminded that 
freedom is power not just because of 
the technical skills and resources it de- 
velops but because inherently, in itself, 
it means the expansion of man’s na- 
ture to its full height and capacity. 


And perhaps we need to be reminded 
that freedom also demands sacrifice, 
up to and including death. ‘‘Fix your 
eyes on the power of Athens as you see 
it in action from day to day, make 
yourselves her lovers, and when you 
find her a great city, remember that 
men won that greatness for her by their 
boldness, their ability to grasp what 
was required of them, and the sense of 


honor with which they carried it out. 
Even when one of their ventures failed, 
they would not stoop to injure the city 
by depriving her of the best of their 
manhood, but showered it upon her as 
their finest offering.’’ Such a sacrifice 
is the free offering of a man in love~ 
not a slave of passion, cowering under 
the lash of Eros, but a lover facing 
the beloved as a full adult, cherishing 
her for what she is, criticizing her 
where she falls short, giving her the 
best of himself, but only from the free 
compulsion of honor (shame, 
aischyne). 

Pericles is expressing a truth about 
democratic patriotism, a truth we can 
still feel. But he is expressing it in 
terms that echo an ancient aristocratic 
code. The free compulsion of the Greek 
hero to follow his own areté, even at 
the cost of self-destruction, is trans- 
ferred here to a new object, the city, 
the corporate creation and reflection 
of every man who is capable of feeling 
as he does. Here the democratic citizen 
is invited—and enabled—to be a hero, 
to love his city because she corresponds 
to something heroic in himself. 

This aristocratic view of freedom, 
with its high demands, appears in an- 
other place where we might least ex- 
pect it: in Pericles’ own attitude toward 
his speech and his hearers. ‘‘Most of 
the previous speakers on these occa- 
sions have praised the man who added 
this oration to the ceremonies . . . I on 
the contrary should think that it would 
be sufficient for men who have shown 
their bravery in action to have their 
honors paid them in action also.” 
And he goes on to cast an ironic doubt 
on the very possibility of making an 
acceptable speech under the circum- 
stances, mediating between the dead 
man’s jealous family on one hand and 
the envious stranger on the other: for 
men are suspicious of anything that 
exceeds their own powers. 


What statesman begins a speech ona 
solemn national occasion by depreciat- 
ing all such speeches and ironizing the 
attitudes of his hearers? Lincoln at Get- 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF PERICLES’ FUNERAL SPEECH 


tysburg contrasts ‘“‘what we say here”’ 
with ‘“‘what they did here,’’ but he does 
not talk in this vein. Pericles acts as if 
he were entitled to speak as frankly 
from the platform as he would in his 
own home, whereas we all know that 
decency requires a democratic states- 
man to approve all established national 
customs and speak of the electorate 
with unwavering respect. 


The frankness is not accidental. It re- 
curs again toward the end of the 
speech, when Pericles mentions how 
jealous men are of the living, but relax 
their jealousy towards the dead. And 
in his last speech (2. 60-64) he reproves 
and admonishes the Athenians like a 
Dutch uncle. The freedom of his atti- 
tude towards the people is a part of his 
character: we know that not only from 
Thucydides but from Plutarch and the 
comedians. They did not call him 
“Zeus’’, or **the Olympian’’, simply be- 
cause he sometimes raised his voice. 
Nor can we put his lofty tone down to 
mere aristocratic contempt for the 
common man. The speech is the speech 
of a democratic party leader as well 
as a first citizen. Pericles is speaking 
to and for the People, and nowhere is 
he so cutting as when he refers to the 
aristocrats’ noble affectation of dignity, 
reserve, ‘quietness,’ their scorn for 
democratic push and bustle and ‘med- 
dling’. 

Pericles’ frankness is not merely an 
expression of aristocratic prejudice or 
personal temperament. In stigmatizing 
the narrowness of most men’s views he 
is reminding his hearers of a perma- 
nent and significant fact about their own 
nature, and at the same time he is 
pointing beyond it, inviting those same 
men to join him at a higher level of 
judgment from which they can see their 
private interests and attitudes in 
broader perspective. He is inviting all 
the citizens of Athens to survey their 
common life with him, from the moun- 
tain-top where he stands, instead of 
from the valleys, where they per- 
haps normally dwell. 


Thus Pericles is summoning the Athe- 
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nians to self-knowledge, a knowledge 
which is broad- but also tough-minded. 
In the same way we see him, in the 
other speeches, inviting them to take 
exact inventory of their resources for 
the war; to realize that their empire is 
a ‘tyranny’ which they can no longer 
give up with safety; to resign them- 
selves to being hated because they are 
strong. Some of these ideas sound cyni- 
cal. But they also represent vital facts 
which a responsible statesman is duty- 
bound to face and evaluate, as a part 
of his job. An American statesman in 
1953 has got to understand the real 
facts about our national life and our 
position in the world, not the versions 
of them which may reach the news- 
papers or the newsreels. The question 
is not whether he should know the 
whole truth, but whether or how he 
should tell it to the people. A discrep- 
ancy between political fact and public 
awareness is a paramount danger in a 
democracy. Is it good for Americans 
not to understand that a large part of 
the world—and I don’t mean only the 
Communist countries—fears and dis- 
trusts us now that we are so strong? 


Only in a democracy could it 
or would it be suggested that the whole 
people ought to know the whole truth; 
to look at the facts of their national 
life, good and bad, without blinking. It 
takes courage even to conceive such an 
idea. But it also takes—if it is to be 
achieved—a genuine desire to know and 
understand, a desire which goes be- 
yond immediate uses and personal in- 
terests. It takes, in a word, a certain 
kind of intellectuality which is espe- 
cially difficult to achieve in a democ- 
racy. 


How bi PERICLES maintain his per- 
sonal ascendancy for sO many years, 
in a city that was growing and chang- 
ing so fast, among a people that was 
quick-minded, restless, irritable, volu- 
ble and variable? By giving them what 
they wanted, said his enemies; by deck- 
ing Athens with ornaments like a loose 
woman. By his incomparable  elo- 
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quence, said others. By his personai 
dignity and purity of character (though 
there was always Aspasia to account 
for). By his unquestioned devotion to 
Athens. And so on. 

Undoubtedly all these suggestions be- 
long to the correct answer. But I would 
suggest that the most important thing 
about Pericles was the special quality 
of his mind. Thucydides makes him 
himself, in his last speech, list the 
qualities that are necessary in a states- 
man. Ability to persuade, patriotism. 
and integrity are mentioned there, but 
the first trait of all is the ability to 
“recognize what is required.’’ Gnonai 
ta deonta: we recall that in the funeral 
speech that was one of the three quali- 
ties that had made Athens great: cour- 
age, the ability to recognize what is 
required, and honor. Gnonai ta deonta 
is the Periclean and Thucydidean ver- 
sion of ‘wisdom’, sophia. Not a tradi- 
tional or hallowed wisdom, a la Tiresi- 
as: nor mere expert knowledge; not 
even the instinctive political flair of 
Themistocles, like a fighter’s sense of 
where the next blow is going to land; 
but a conscious, balanced insight into 
basic principles of man’s nature and 
political existence. Pericles’ ascend- 
ancy, especially in his later years, must 
have rested on this kind of insight. 

Two questions then present them- 
selves: where did he get it, and how 
could a democratic people put up with 
it? 

Piato, in a mellow moment (Phaed- 
rus 270a), ascribes the special lofty 
quality of Pericles’ mind to philosophy 
and his association with Anaxagoras. 
However Plato meant that, I think it is 
true, and it suggests a further thought. 
Pericles was fortunate enough to have 
his own first-rate mind, and his native 
Athenian political sense, fructified by 
direct contact with a broad and sys- 
tematic form of thinking. But he was 
even more fortunate that it was not 
Socrates’ or Plato’s form. Whatever 
they might have done for Pericles, they 
could not have equipped him to be a 
democratic statesman. (It was also 


lucky that he was born too early to be 
trained in systematic rhetoric.) An. 
axagoras gave him two potent ideas, 
that of cause and that of mind, but left 
him free to apply them to his own 
sphere in his own way: to look for polit- 
ical causes, and to follow the lead of 
mind in social thinking. (The funeral 
speech is a disquisition on the causes 
of Athens’ greatness, and the chief 
cause is mind.) Whether a modern 
statesman could find the equivalent ina 
modern liberal arts college is a ques- 
tion I have the temerity to ask, but not 
to answer. 

But the most puzzling question of all 
is: how can a democratic people toler- 
ate an intellectual statesman for long? 
We have elected three or four genuine 
intellectuals to the presidency in our 
history, as against a good many men 
with resolutely commonplace minds. 
In the last campaign Adlai Stevenson 
had a shockingly polarizing effect on 
the body politic: the ‘eggheads’ instant- 
ly felt that he was one of themselves, 
and presumably most of the electorate 
agreed with them. How could the 
Athenians put up for thirty years with 
a clearly, consciously superior mind, 
especially when it went with a rather 
cold and fastidious personality? 

I cannot think of any satisfactory an- 
swer, except to suggest a rereading of 
the funeral speech. Its sovereign free- 
dom ot mind, the special glory that 
shines in it, has a compelling force 
even for us. Let us grant, as a provi- 
sional hypothesis, that it did for the 
Athenians, too, and that Pericles talked 
to them in this vein more than once. 
Let us suppose that in the intervals 
of frightening them and giving them 
candy he did manage, repeatedly, to 
lift his democratic hearers to the level 
of his own aristocratic vision of de- 
mocracy—and that they responded. Aft- 
er all, they were the men who built the 
Parthenon for him, and who elected @ 
poet to a generalship because he had 
written a play called Antigone. 


GERALD F’. ELsE 
State University of Iowa 
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The ‘Textile Industry in Roman 
North Africa 


7RITERS ECONOMIC _DEVELOP- 
MENTs in North Africa during the 
Roman period understandably pay most 
attention to agriculture. There can be 
no denial of the fact that agricultural 
production in the area was by far 
the most important economic activity. 
There was some exploitation of natural 
resources, notably marble as a building 
material. The provision of wi!d animals 
for shows in the amphitheaters was also 
important. In fact, according to Pliny 
the Elder, as far as Numidia was con- 
cerned, that province was notable only 
for the provision of marble and of 
beasts.' Nevertheless, there was a cer- 
tain growth of industry also in North 
Africa, including Numidia. One indus- 
try grew to the point that it led to an 
export trade. In the fourth century 
after Christ, writers on geography noted 
textiles as one of the few commodities 
that were sought in the provinces of 
Africa and Numidia,-? and African tex- 
tiles are mentioned in literature and in 
legislation. It may be of some interest 
to collect the evidence on the subject oi 
the textiles, since some materials of 
archeological nature have apparently 
been overlooked.* 

North Africa has always been a 
sheep-raising country, and_ clothing 
woven from wool was worn in early 
days by the chiefs while the common 
people were clad in the skins of wild or 
domesticated animals.+ Carthage de- 
veloped textile manufacturing. The 
Carthaginians sometimes buried sew- 
ing and spinning tools in their graves, 
witnesses to the domestic industry that 
Was universal in ancient lands.* While 
this textile industry has left no other 
material traces, some mentions of its 
products occur in literature. Thus, the 
comedy writer Hermippus, in a list of 
specialties of various cities, gives for 
Carthage tapestries and cushions." The 


Carthaginians in Malta were noted for 
women’s dresses, hats and _ pillows. 
Cicero made great play with the luxur- 
ious pillows that Verres took from this 
island. A passage in Athenaeus has 
been interpreted as showing that the 
Carthaginians recognized their inferi- 
ority to the Greeks in fine textiles, but 
it actually shows only that they ac- 
quired a sort of museum piece that had 
been on display in a Greek festival.* In 
any case, it appears that by the time 
of the Roman conquest of Carthage the 
manufactures of the latter were of such 
inferior quality that they could have 
appealed only to the poorest towns- 
men." 

Outside Carthage proper, the main 
development concerned with textiles 
was the extraction of purple dyes from 
molluscs found along the African 
coasts.'" These were found in the 
Syrtis and the island of Djerba,!! and 
along the Moroccan coast, where king 
Juba set up dye works.!- The town of 
Chullu in Numidia was also noted for 
purple cloth dyed with so-called ‘*Tyr- 
ian’’ dyes,!* but this is the only indica- 
tion of any weaving industry in the 
Libyan towns.!+ 

Africa under the rule of the Roman 
republic appears to have had very little 
industry. In his review of industrial 
conditions for this period, Gsell makes 
no mention of textiles, while the Eco- 
nomic Survey can mention only cheap 
articles of pottery.!° It is to this period 
that Pliny’s statement that Numidia 
was notable only for exports of marble 
and wild beasts is especially applicable. 

With the establishment of settled con- 
ditions under the Roman empire, there 
is no doubt that industry also began to 
pick up in Africa. The literary evidence 
to this effect, however, is very slight. 
The first century poets refer to dyes 
from Africa, rather than to African 
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cloth. Thus, Horace speaks of clothes 
dyed “‘Gaetulico murice’’ and woolens 
“bis Afra murice tinctae.”!"* Similar 
mentions occur in the works of Tibullus, 
Ovid and Silius Italicus.'!* It is possible 
that some are mere poetic conventions, 
of the kind employed by modern poets 
who speak of the *‘gorgeous East” or of 
‘silks of Cathay.’’ More convincing are 
literary references from later in the 
Empire. Thus, the emperor Valerian 
is said to have alloted to the future em- 
peror Claudius ‘a white part-silk gar- 
ment with purple of Djerba, and an 
undertunic with Moorish purple.” '* 
Aurelian is supposed to have received 
for giving circus games in his consul- 
ship *“‘ten African carpets, ten Moorish 
coverlets,”’ and the life of the same 
emperor mentions ‘African and Egyp- 
tian linens,’’ '" the only text in which 
African linens occur. Under Carinus 
and Numerianus, it is reported that 
among rare clothes and dresses for 
actors are African “‘birri’’ (mantles).-" 
An inscription from a tariff post at 
Zarai on the border between Numidia 
and Mauretania Caesariensis of the 
time of Septimius Serverus lists items 
of ‘‘vestis peregrinae,’’ including table- 
cloths, tunics, blankets and_ purple 
cloaks.-! It is uncertain whether these 
were passing from Numidia into Maur2- 
tania or the reverse. 

Diocletian’s edict of prices includes 
African coverlets, Numidian and Afri- 
can birri, Numidian singiliones (mean- 
ing unknown), African fibulatoria (man- 
tles fastened by a brooch) and saga 
(military cloaks).2- The cost of clean- 
ing African birri is also given.?* The 
price quotations in the edict do not have 
too much significance for us, but it may 
be noted that the Numidian birri are 
cheaper than the British but not than 
the best from Achaea and Phrygia. 
Numidian singiliones cost much less 
than the Norican and Gallic, but have 
the same price as the Phrygian and 
Bessian. And finally, the African saga 
are considerably higher priced than the 
Gallic. It may be concluded that Afri- 


can textiles compared favorably with 
those of most of the other wool produc. 
ing areas. 

Some of these textiles may have been 
produced in government factories, es. 
pecially no doubt military clothing. At 
Carthage resided one procurator for the 
Carthaginian gynaecium (cloth factory) 
and another for all the dye works of 
Atrica. There was also a procurator for 
the dye works of Djerba in Tripoli- 
tana.-+ 

Inscriptions furnish further evidence 
on textile production. First, sheep. | 
raising is attested in several places, 
At Masula in Numidia a vilicus de 
pecoribus made a dedication.?* The 
estate law of Villa Magna in the pro- 
consular province included the schedule 
of fees for pastures.-" In the region of | 
Thuburbo Maius, the authorities had to 
deal with complaints about grazing 


sheep on agricultural lands; the inscrip- 
tion also shows that the shepherds were 

Organizations of fullers existed in | 
various places. There is a mere men- 
tion of fullones in Carthage.-* In Mac. 
tar, a corpus fullonum contributed to a 
building which included a shrine of 
Bacchus." In Gigthis, a dedication for 
a dignitary of the city government was 
made by the fullones of his domus.*” 


Vestiarii formed organizations in 
Hippo Regius and in Volubilis (Maure- 
tania). In Hippo, the numerus_ ves- 
tiariorum was made up of imperial 
slaves: *! in Volubilis, the vestiarii 
formed a collegium Mercurium.*= This 
would be a sort of guild formed chiefly 
for religious or social purposes. The 
corpus of fullers who worshipped Bac- 
chus in Mactar was probably similar in 
type. 

Guilds are also indicated by the 
sagari qui Thub. Maius morantur,** 
the centonari and subaediani of Villa 
Magna,*+ and the sartor arenarius 
magister of Cirta.**° The sagari of 
Thuburbo Maius would be makers of 


military mantles, the centonarii and 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN ROMAN NORTH AFRICA 


subaediani workers in patch-work and 
fancy clothing, and the sartor the head 
of the guild of tailors of clothes for 
gladiators. 

Individual workers in textile trades 
include a vestiarius in Hadrumetum,*® 
a fullo in Lambaesis,** a lanarius at 
Henchir-el-Abiod,** a sagaris (sic) in 
Thubursicum Numidarum*® and lanii 
in Caesarea.4® The lanii and lanarii 
are workers in wool. Caesarea has per- 
haps also a vestiarius and Utica per- 
haps a multicarius, a weaver of fine 
fabrics.41 Also at Caesarea, Fullonius 
appears aS a proper name.?? A sar- 
cmatrix may have been merely a lady’s 
maid. +" 

The guilds, as we have called the 
groups of workers, were of course not 
labor unions, but rather organizations 
for social or religious purposes. The 
corpus fullonum of Mactar, for exam- 
ple, combined for the worship of Bac- 
chus or Liber. The sagari of Thuburbo 
Maius made a dedication to Hercules 
Augustus. The collegium vestiariorum 
of Volubilis paid for the tombstone of 
an eleven year old boy, probably the 
son of one of the members. Most of the 
others combined to honor an individual, 
the benefactor of their town*t+ or the 
patron of their organization.+° 

The social status of the workers is not 
clear in every case, but some deduc- 
tions can be made. The list of names in 
the corpus fullonum of Mactar has a 
few over twenty names. At least six- 
teen of these have the tria nomina usual 
for Roman citizens, but the filiation and 
the tribe are not indicated. Such cog- 
nomina as Musicus and Primulius sug- 
gest freedmen, and even Rogatus and 
Datus are typical of lower social strata. 
On the other hand, names such as C. 
Aquilius Capito or Sex. Nonius Juvena- 
lis could well be borne even by men of 
rank.t" When, however, we come to 


names such as Gabba Maximi Galbae 
... us Baricis, or Saturninus Sag- 
ganis, we are dealing with Punic or 
Libyan names and perhaps with slaves 
or freedmen. So in this corpus we seem 
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to have primarily free men, some prob- 
ably Roman citizens, but also some 
clearly North African natives and per- 
haps some freedmen or slaves. The 
fullers or Gigthis who honor the patron 
of the domus are certainly freedmen of 
his household. The child buried by the 
vestiarii of Volubilis had the good Ro- 
man citizen name C. Cornelius Severus. 
In one of the inscriptions of Caesarea, 
the freedman Faustus honors Nam- 
phamo, freedman of Annobal; +7 these 
men were natives, perhaps of Punic 
origin, as well as being freedmen. Else- 
where the workers were mostly slaves 
since they bore single names: Mar- 
cus,*> Africanus,” Januarianus.°” An 
Abascantus in Hippo Regius was a 
slave of Caesar from the familia cas- 
trensis,”! so in this city there was a 
branch of the imperial household con- 
cerned with production of clothing. The 
predominance of freedmen and slaves 
in North African industry is in harmony 
with like findings elsewhere.*- 

Finally, we have a little information 
about the kind of buildings in which 
textiles were produced or sold. From 
Cuicul there is an inscription which 
concerns the building cr reconstruction 
of a basilica vestiaria in the time of Va- 
lens and Valentinian (364-375A.D.).°% 
The inscription came from the ruins of 
a building with a semi-circular apse. It 
is believed that it was used as a Chris- 
tian church, but the name suggests that 
it had been originally the cloth-market 
of the city. The building resembles a 
structure in Timgad, which also had a 
semi-circular 

Now Timgad was clearly an impor- 
tant center for the textile industry. The 
inscription Forum vestiarium Adjutri- 
cianum*®* was probably placed over 
the entrance to a market-place for the 
sale of clothing. Excavations in the 
northeast quarter of the original core of 
the city have revealed a whole indus- 
trial section devoted to textiles, chiefly 
to fulling and dyeing. The first house 
excavated in this section, for example, 
was divided into four parts, one of 
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which was occupied by a fuller. This 
businessman used four rooms. On 
either side of an entrance hall, which 
may have been the reception room for 
the customers, were two rooms. One 
had two tanks the length of the room 
and in each of these was a circular 
terra-cotta fuller’s tub, three feet in 
diameter. The second room also had 
two long tanks and one terra-cotta tub. 
Behind these three apartments was a 
large room divided into six stalls. Five 
stalls were equipped with fuller’s basirs 
and two had in addition larger vats. 
The sixth stall contained a cistern. 
Thus, the establishment made use of 
six large vats and nine smaller basins 
or tubs. The proprietor may have lived 
in the adjoining section of the house, 
for from this he could reach by means 
of a stair-case a sort of platform from 
which he could supervise the employees 
working in his place of business.?" 

In the same quarter of the city, there 
were found eight other houses in each 
of which there was one or two establish- 
ments for fulling or dyeing. All to- 
gether, these houses contained thirteen 
cisterns, seventeen tanks and 28 fuller’s 
vats. Some, if not all, had living quar- 
ters for the household. For the most 
part, the fulling and dyeing was done in 
the inner parts of the houses, while the 
parts that faced on the streets were 
often given over to stores. It is not 
strange that the excavator concluded 
that ancient Timgad was an industrial 
center specializing in dyeing. ‘In fact,” 
he wrote, ‘‘the number of these new 
establishments, together with those al- 
ready found in earlier years, constituted 
an aggregation too great for the needs 
of the town alone; it can be explained 
only by business carried on outside and 
supplying the needs of the surrounding 
country.’’ 

Is it too hazardous a guess to suggest 
that the products of Timgad might also 
become part of the export trade from 
Numidia? Such a suggestion seems 


more likely when we consider the possi- 
bility that the great 


estates of this 


country had their own fullers and dyers. 
However, only one piece of evidence to 
this effect is known to me. In the fortj- 
fied Roman farm of Nador, apparently 
identified by the inscription in his prae- 
dis M. Cincii Hilariani as the estate of 
one Cincius Hilarianus, there was dis- 
covered a series of rooms which in- 
cluded two that had been used for full- 
ing or dyeing. Each room had a fuller’s 
vat and an accompanying tub or 
basin.”* It is very likely that virtually 
all the large farms had similar equip- 
ment, so that part at least of the pro- 
duction of the towns may well have 
gone into exports. We may also refer 
once more to the household of the gran- 
dee of Gigthis which had its own fullers. 
Of course, it is uncertain in this case 
whether these fullers worked for the 
general market or merely for the needs 
of the household itself. 

In North Africa, then, it may be that 
the Carthaginians developed an impor- 
tant textile industry, although there is 
but slight evidence to this effect. The 
Carthaginians and the Numidian king 
Juba did, however, begin the exploita- 
tion of the purple molluscs found in the 
waters of the coast. What little evi- 
dence there is for the last period of 
Punic Carthage and for the age of the 
Roman republic seems to show that 
North Africa was in decline as far as 
commerce and industry were con- 
cerned. But under the Roman empire 
there gradually grew up a considerable 
production of textiles in places such as 
Carthage, Gigthis, Caesarea, Volubilis, 
Mactar and Timgad. The clothing pro- 
duced in North Africa became wel! 
known and highly valued in the Roman 
world. The industrial quarters of these 
towns have left but little trace, but in 
Timgad we can get some idea of what 
they were like in their heyday. That 
heyday was, as far as the evidence 
goes, in the third and fourth centuries 
of our era but may well have continued 
into the time of the Vandals. 

RoLF JOHANNESEN 
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The Linguistic Value of the 
Greek Papyri 


(Read at the University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, 1953.) 


T IS NOT THE PURPOSE of the present 

paper to go into the great debt 
which Classical and Biblical studies 
owe to the papyrolegical researches of 
the past six decades. Suffice it to say 
that in the nineties of the past century, 
during the excavation of ancient sites 
in Egypt, were discovered the rubbish 
piles of antiquity. Here was found a 
great mass of hitherto unsuspected 
Greek writings of the most diverse 
kind:' lease and rent arrangements, 
bills and receipts, decrees, proclama- 
tions, sentences of court, minutes of 


NoTEs 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist. V, 3. 22. 

2Expositio totius mundi, 60, in Geographi 
Graeci minores, ed. K. Miiller, Paris, 1855-61. 

:The most recent and complete survey is that 
of R. M. Haywood, ‘‘Roman Africa,"’ in An Eco- 
nomic Survey of Ancient Rome, ed. T. Frank, 
vol. IV, Baltimore, 1938. 

‘Pomponius Mela, de Chorographia, I, 41; S. 
Gsell, Histoire ancienne de l'Afrique du Nord, 
Paris, 1913 seq., 8 vols., vol. VI, pp. 24-5; Paully- 
Wissowa, RE, zweite reihe (R-Z), s.v. sagum, 
col. 1754. 

‘Gsell, op. cit., vol. IV, 104. 

‘Hermippus in Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, I, 
49 

7 Diodorus, Bibliotheca Historica, V, 12, 2: 
Varro in Nonius Marcellus, de Comnendiosa Doc- 
trina, ed. Lindsay, vol. III, p. 866; Cicero, ad 
Verrem. actio II, ii, 72, 176; iv, 46, 103; v, 11, 27. 

* Gsell, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 105. Athenaeus, XIII, 
541; pseudo-Aristotle, de mirabilibus ausculta- 
tionibus, xcvi 

Haywood, op. cit.. 

Mela, III, 104; Pili 12; XXXV, 45. 

11 Strabo, Geographica, XVII, 3. 18; Pliny, IX, 
127. 

12 Pliny, VI, 201 

13 Solinus, Collectanea, 26, 1. 

4 Gsell, op. cit., vol. VI, p. 76. 

i Idem, vol. VII, p. 105; Haywood, op. cit., p. 


26. 

1s Horace, Epistulae, II, 2, 181; Odes, II, 16, 
35-6. 

17 Tibullus, Carmina, II, 3, 57-8; Ovid, Fasti, 
II, 319; Silius Italicus, Punica, XVI, 568-9. 
— Historiae Augustae, Vita Claudi, 
XIV, 8. 

19 Vita Aureliani, XII, 1; XLVIII, 5. 

°° Vitae Cari, Carini et Numeriani, XX, 6. The 
date of the Scriptores and the authenticity of the 
documents in which these references occur are 
irrelevant. They show that in the later Empire 
these African products were familiar to readers. 

*1Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, VIII, 4508. 

*2 Edictum Diocletiani de pretiis rerum venal- 
tum, ed. Th. Mommsen, Berlin, 1893, xix, 24 seq., 
pp. 36-7. The terms are explained by H. Bliimner 
in the commentary, p. 151 seq. 
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judicial proceedings, tax assessments, 
scraps from the Classical writers of a 
more remote antiquity, and many other 
things—but especially private letters.- 

These writings were preserved to us 
by a fortunate accident. The dry Egyp- 
tian sand and the hot African sun had 
combined to preserve papyri fragments 
for a period of at least sixteen cen- 
turies, and some for three or four thou- 
sand years. We shall not concern our- 
selves with the Coptic, Latin, or Arabic 
papyri, but shall confine our attention 
to the Greek materials which cover 


23 Ibid. xx, 26, p. 38. St. Augustine, Epistulae, 
exi, 13, mentions fullones as cleaners of clothing. 

24 Notitia Dignitatium, ed. O. Seeck, Berlin, 
1876, under Occidens XI, 53, 69, 70. 

25 C.I.L. VIII, 2232, 2236. 

26 Ibid. 25902, col. iii, 1. 17 seq. 

27 Ibid. 23956, II. 3, 11, 12. 

2s Ibid. 12575. 

29 Ibid. 23399. 

30 Année épigraphique, 1915, 44. 

31C.I.L. VIII, 5234. 

Ibid. 21848. 

33 Ann. €p., 1915, 21. 

34 C.I.L. VIII, 10523. 

35 Ibid. 7158. 

36 Inscriptions d'Afrique, 62. 

87 C.I.L. VIII, 3889. 


41 Ibid. 20967, 14314. The sense of both inscrip- 
tions is doubtful. 

42 Ibid. 7362-4. 

43 Ibid. 10938. 

44 Ibid. 10523 

4 Ann. ép. 1915, 44. 

46 On such names, cf. A. M. Duff, Freedmen in 
the Early Roman Empire, Oxford, 1928, pp. 109- 
115. Here ‘‘Saturninus”’ is said to indicate free- 
born condition, but in Africa is often indicative of 
native origin, being derived from Baal, identified 
with Saturn. 

47 C.I.L. VIII, 9429. 

48 Ibid. 3889. 

49 Ibid. 9332. 

Ann. ép. 1909, 11. 

51 C.1.L. VIII, 5234. 

52 Cf. Duff, op. cit., pp. 115-7, and G. Kuehn, De 
opificum condicione, Halle, 1910. Neither writer 
drew much material from North Africa. 

53 C.I.L. VIII, 20156. The basilica of ibid. 8329, 
dated a few years later, is probably not the same 
one. 

‘4 A. Ballu, “Rapport sur les fouilles .. ."’, in 
Bulletin Archéologique du Comité, 1912, pp. 159- 
160. 

55 Ann. ép. 1909, 4. 

56 Bull. Arch. 1911, pp. 124-6. 

5? A. Ballu, ibid. 1912, pp. 492-5. 

5s Ibid. 1910, pp. 100-1. 
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roughly a period of a thousand years, 
that is, from the third century B.C. to 
the seventh or eighth centuries of our 
own era. In this period we have a cer- 
tain amount of Hellenistic papyri, but 
the greater part by far is from the 
Roman and Byzantine times.* 


From the purely linguistic point of 
view this material should be very valu- 
able for cur purposes. These ephem- 
eral scraps, such as private expense 
accounts or familiar letters, were writ- 
ten with no view to their possible pres- 
ervation. They were straight-forward 
documents which sometimes give us 
good snatches of conversation—the or- 
dinary give and take of colloquial ex- 
pression which we find in the Gospel 
narratives or in Aristophanes. For it 
was one of the greatest of the papyrol- 
ogists who drew our attention to the 
fact that the papyri, the comic writers, 
and the Greek Bible have this much in 
common, that they serve as the reposi- 
tories of the vocabulary of conversa- 
tion. However, we must bear in mind 
what Meillet® said about the close re- 
lationship of writing and education and 
literary tradition. The very fact that 
a man puts his thoughts down in writ- 
ing shows that he has, at least to that 
extent, undergone some amount of edu- 
cation: he cannot thereby escape the 
traditional. He feels that he must write 
in a certain way. The fact that all our 
private letters usually begin and end 
with the usual greeting, a definite for- 
mula, is just as true of ancient as of 
modern times—in fact it is only the 
modern super-sophisticate who feels 
that he can ignore the conventions of 
the formula. Yet it is from documents 
of a popular nature, such as diaries, 
letters, expense accounts. and com- 
monplace books that Professor Henry 
Cecil Wyld has written an excellent 
History of Modern Colloquial English. 
We work on the principle that, while a 
writer mainly follows a standard sys- 
tem of orthography, there are occa- 
sional lapses in which he forgets mo- 
mentarily the standard spelling and 
thereby gives us a clue to the actual 


pronunciation. We are interested then 
in collecting these sporadic instances 
of unorthodox spellings and comp:ring 
them with the usage of other writers 
of the same period, with the same so. 
cial and educational backgrounds. In 
the case of our modern dialect atlases 
we have an accompanying handbook 
which gives us a detailed account of 
the informant’s birthplace, parentage, 
schooling, periods of residence in a giv- 
en spot, any foreign travelling; any- 
thing which may influence his language 
is noted. We must depend in large mea- 
sure upon internal evidence when we 
deal with the unknown writers of the 
papyri. 

It has been thought best for our pres- 
ent purposes to go straight to the so- 
called Paniskos Correspondence." This 
is a batch of eight familiar letters dat- 
ing from the last quarter of the third 
century A.D. (296 to be exact). They 
come from Philadelphia in the Faijum 
area of Egypt and were acquired by 
the University of Michigan Library in 
1923. These letters represent the corre- 
spondence of Paniskos with his wife 
Ploutogenia and Aion his brother. There 
is a letter of Ploutogenia to her mother 
Heliodora, written from Alexandria by 
a professional scribe as may be seen 
from the fairly large, easily flowing 
cursive of the writer’s hand. Paniskos 
had also hired a scribe to write at 
least some of his letters. This is shown 
by the error of Ploutogene:ti in no, 217 
and Protogenia in no. 220, an impossi- 
ble mistake if the husband were the 
writer. Variations in the orthography 
also prove this. All of Paniskos’ letters, 
six in number, are written during his 
stay at Koptos. No. 214, possibly first 
in the series, tells her where he is 
staying and invites her to come and 


what food and clothing to bring—he | 


even adds the sensible precept: ‘‘Bring 
your gold ornaments when you come. 
but do not wear them on the boat.” 
So far as the vocalism goes we may 
note the following spelling ‘‘lapses:” 
AN e IS OFTEN WRITTFN FOR THE DIPE 
THONG di: 
euchome (euchomai) 214.4; 216.3; 
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THE LINGUISTIC VALUE OF THE GREEK PAPYRI 


aspasaste (aspasasthai) 214.13; 

euchete (euchetai) 214.15; 

eleo:n (elaio:n) 214.27; 

kenon ‘(kainon) 214.24; 216.11; 

eucherian (euchairian) 214.27; 

aspazome (aspazomai) 214.34; 
THE REVERSE, ai FOR e, only in: aimina- 
men (emeinamen) 214.8. This confusion 
is to be found in papyri of the second 
century B.C. However, it is to be noted 
that in Attic inscriptions ai and e are 
not confused until about 150 A.D. 

Complete confusion of ei and i: 
ei REPRESENTED BY 7: 

pli:sta (pleista) 214.3; 

aiminamen (emeinamen) 214.8; 

apolabi:n (apolabein) 216.4; 

thelis (theleis) 216.9; 218.7: 

elthi:n (elthein) 216.9; 

echis (echeis) 216.22; 218.4; 

chrian (chreian) 218.4; 219.7: 

idi:n (idein) 218.2: 

akolouthi (akolouthei) 218.15: 


| IS REPRESENTED BY el: 


heimatiou (himatiou) 218.12: 

he:mein (he: mi:n) 219.9; 

hymein ‘hymi:n) 219.18. 

But this was an old _ trouble-maker. 
Even fourth century B.C. inscriptions 
show the confusion of ei and i. The 
late Edgar H. Sturtevant used to say 
that the Greek schoolmasters of Roman 
and Byzantine times used to devote as 
much attention to distinguishing be- 
tween ei and i as our teachers today 
devote to the traditional spellings of 
-ei- and -ie-, e.g. in believe and con- 
ceive. * 

The ei diphthong must have monoph- 
thongized to e: which then developed 
into i:. This in fact is the evidence 
from the papyri where: 
ei IS WRITTEN AS 

eime:nen (emeine) 216.31; 

e: (ei) 216.21; 218.4,7. 

@: REPLACES i 

he:matia (himatia) 214.31, but cf. supra 
where heimatiou stands for himatiou. 
SHORT e IS REPLACED BY THE @i DIPHTHONG: 

eime:nen (emeine) 216.31. 

This confusion obtained as early as 
Plato's day, if we interpret Cratylus 
426 C correctly; where short e is called 
ei. So too, y AND @: ARE CONFUSED: 

he:mo:n (hymo:n) 219.21: 


he:mein (hymi:n) 219.9; 
as are Oi AND y: 

soimbio: (symbio:) 

address on the verso: 

hetymason ‘hetoimason) 218.13. 

This confusion, evident in the second 
century B.C. in carelessly written pa- 
pyri, must indicate a monophthongal 
pronunciation of oi which was y:. In 
Attic inscriptions, however, the two 
sounds are kept distinct until the third 
century A.D. Likewise, oi IS WRITTEN 
AS 1: 

teknis (teknois) 219.23. 

The pronunciation of these vowels and 
diphthongs appears to be the same as 
in Modern Greek where the historical 
ancient Greek sounds represented by 
i, e:, ei, oi, and y all have the same 
value, the i: of English machine.’ I 
have one instance of e@: FOR SHORT e, 

e:an (ean) 218.12, 
but nothing of long o (o0:) for short o. 
These are generally explained as_ be- 
ing due to the lack of quantitative dif- 
ference between long and short e and 
o after the pitch accent changed to a 
stress accent. They are generally un- 
stressed vowels. In the diminutives IJ 
note i For io in hoplarin (hoplarion) 
217.17, and lo:rikin (lo:rikion) 217.18. 
Could this possibly be a syncopation of 
the final vowel, a phenomenon of com- 
mon enough occurence in Latin? 

The au and eu remained distinct as 
true diphthongs even in the second and 
third centuries A.D. papyri and inscrip- 
tions. There is no evidence as yet dis- 
covered of the change to Modern Greek 
af and ef. 

So far as the consonantism is con- 
cerned I note a sporadic DEASPIRATION 
oF th: 

aspasaste (aspasasthe) 214.13; 

erchesto: (erchestho:) 214.29, 
possibly by attraction (?) in the phrase 
erchesto: meth’ he:mo:n, where meth’ 
he:mo:n was at first written met’ he: 
mo:n and only later corrected to meth’ 
he:mo:n. 

So too, k For ch in: 

ouk for ouch 218.16. 


Another papyrus letter had: 
kitho:niou (chito:niou) 206.7, 


214.1, the 


also in 
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where ch looses the aspiration, but the 
t is aspirated. However, kith- for chit- 
in this word and its derivatives was 
good Ionic, occurs throughout Herodo- 
tus, in the inscriptions, and in the 
papyri. 

This leaves us with the morphology 
still to be considered. In the noun I 
note thygateran tor thygatera as acc. 
sg. (221.7), apparently treated as an 
r-stem in nom. sg. thygate:r line 16, 
ibid. But another letter, not of this 
batch, gives us two additional r-stems 
with an ACC. SG. IN -an FOR -a, 

me:teran 203.26; 

andran 203.31. 

But consonantal stems too have been 
affected: 

gynaikan (gynaika) 203.37. 

Meillet tells us that the acc. sg. tended 
to add the final -n to all nouns on the 
analogy of the a-stems and the o- 
stems." In the verb there is nothing 
surprising or new, i.e. nothing but is of 
common enough occurrence in the New 
Testament Greek. The second aorist 
verbal forms have taken on the end- 
ings of the sigmatic aorist: 

e:lthan (e:lthon) 220.26; 

eise:Itha (eise:lthon) 221.5. 

Loanwords from Latin must surely 
be expected in Egypt under Roman do- 
minion. So kasidion (L.cassis), 214.25. 
216.11,17: papylio: (L.papilio) 214.26, 
216.13: lo:rikin (for lo:rikion) (L.lor- 
ica) 217.18: and kolle:gos (L.collegus) 
220.25. It is noteworthy perhaps that 
even in this short list kasidion and bal- 
tion do not appear in Meinsersmann, 
Lateinische Worter in griechischen Pa- 
pyri (Leipzig, 1927). 

In contrast to these familiar letters 
there is an Oxyrhynchus papyrus of a 
good bit of the fifth Iliad dating from 
about the same time.!" A line-for-line 
collation with the Oxford text edition 
shows nothing too. striking in the 


orthography, with this exception, that 
the ei and i are completely confused. 
Thus, Eidaios for Idaios (11); ekleinan 
for eklinan (37): Eidomeneus for Ido- 
meneus (43, 45, 48): deia for di:a (70, 
76), but ischi for ischei (90). Naturally, 
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anyone copying out over four hundred 
lines from Homer must have had at 
hand a text and the chances are al] 
in his favor that he would adhere ty 
traditional orthograpny. But there 
again the confusion of ei and i show 
how thoroughly the two historically dis. 
tinct sounds have coalesced. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
papyri familiar letters may be used to 
throw great light on the actual histori- 
cal development of the language. Many 
of these letters are accurately dated 
and may be localized. Literary texts 
themselves, restricted to a small class 
and being correctly copied, never give 
a hint as to the actual sounds of the 
language at the period of their writ- 
ing. The situation is like that in Modern 
French or English, where the orthog- 
raphy lags centures behind the actual 
phonetic development. Thus it comes 
about that the logical desideratum—one 
symbol for one sound-—no longer holds 
true. The ideal situation would be the 
“unlettered’’ type of person who spells 
words as he pronounces them, and even 
there, as Meillet pointed out, there are 
pitfalls for the unwary investigator. 

T. MEYER 

Catholic University of America 
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Tibullus 1.3.85: 


N 1. 3. 83-92 Tibullus prays that 
Delia remain faithful to him during 
his absence on Messalla’s Aquitanian 
expedition, or rather as he lies ill on 
Corcyra (1. 3. 3) and he paints the 
scene he would like to have take place 
on the occasion of his imaginary un- 
expected arrival home. The lines in 
question are: 


At tu casta precor maneas, sanctique 
pudoris adsideat custos sedula semper 
anus. 

Haec tibi fabellas' referat positaque 
lucerna deducat plena stamina longa 
colu. 


At circa gravibus pensis adfixa puella 
paullatim somno fessa remittat opus. 
Tune veniam subito, nec quisquam nun- 


tiet ante, sed videar caelo missus 
adesse tibi. 

Tunc mihi, qualis eris, longos turbata 
capillos obvia nudato, Delia, curre 
pede. 


The conceits and language of Tibul- 
lus’ prayer are decidedly reminiscent 
if not imitative of Livy’s famous de- 
scription (1. 57. 8-9) of Lucretia and 
her maids at work spinning wool when 
found by Collatinus and his comrades- 
in-arms in their attempt to determine 
which of them had the most virtuous 
wife. The similarity between the two 
passages has already been pointed out 
by Smith! and Harrington? and no 
doubt by other commentators as well. 
However, Smith and Harrington,’ in 
their remarks on (positaque) lucerna, 
seem to imply that some earlier com- 
mentator, whom neither names, had 
suggested that, in the words of Har- 
tington: ‘‘the fact that lights were 
necessary so early indicates perhaps 
that this elegy was written in the fall 
of the year.’** This suggestion is 


groundless, as will be seen, and should 
be pointed out as such in order that it 
May not be perpetuated. 


Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Positaque Lucerna 


Certainly the words positaque lucer- 
na, coupled with the description of the 
girls as growing sleepy over their work 
(87-88), would indicate that the scene 
was imagined as occurring late in the 
evening and were hence intended by 
Tibullus to emphasize how virtuous he 
hoped Delia would be, that is, that she 
would be working late and so not be 
the kind of girl likely to consort with 
his rivals, either by inclination or be- 
cause of opportunity.° It was surely 
the fact that she was imagined as 
working late that made the lamp neces- 
sary, not the season of the year; and 
therefore the suggestion that evidence 
for the chronology of the elegy may 
perhaps be found in the words under 
scrutiny is invalid.® 

Further, as already stated, it is pos- 
sible that Tibullus is here using the 
Livian scene involving Lucretia as a 
model. Livy writes (1. 57. 8-9): 


Quo cum primis se intendentibus tenebris 
pervenissent, pergunt inde Collatiam, ubi 
Lucretiam haudquaquam ut regias nurus, 
quas in convivio luxuque cum aequalibus 
viderant tempus terentes, sed nocte sera 
deditam lanae inter lucubrantes ancillas 
in medio aedium sedentem inveniunt. 


It is noteworthy that Livy’s scene takes 
place late at night, probably for the 
express purpose that Lucretia may be 
found working late and thus appear 
the more diligent and virtuous. Livy, 
as has been seen, uses lucubrantes in 
describing the housemaids with whom 
Lucretia shares the domestic chore of 
spinning. If, then, Tibullus was imi- 
tating Livy, he had before him the 
ready-made precedent of lamplight as 
a feature of the tableau and again the 
words positaque lucerna could have no 
specific meaning with reference to the 
season of the year at which the elegy 
was written. Wutiram T. Avery, L.S.U. 
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(Aug. 64). See also the well-known inscription in 
honor of a virtuous Claudia, which ends with the 
words: domum servavit, lanam fecit (Carm. Lat. 
Epig.. ed. F. Buecheler I (Leipzig, 1895), p. 25, 
no. 52) and another in which a matron is de- 
scribed as lanifica pia pudica frugi casta domi- 
seda (Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Selectae, II. 2 (Berlin, 
1906), 8402 f.). See also Smith's note on Tib. 1. 
6. 77-84 and Daremberg-Saglio, III, p. 920, col. 2, 
s.v. “lana.” 

* To imagine that the lamp was lit because the 
season was fall and the days therefore short 
would rob the scene of the power and purpose 
that Tibullus obviously intended it to have, for 
under such conditions, Delia would not necessar- 
ily be doing any more than the usual day's work, 
What is more, there would be no reason for the 
inclusion of the words positaque lucerna except 
to fill out the verse. 


CORVUS AMERICANUS 

Liber Animalium 
~~ NOSTRI imagine corvi non 
+ \Y signantur sed corvos saepius quam 
aquilas videmus. Ubique vivunt. Cautj 
sunt sed ab domiciliis hominum longe 
non habitant. Quod mirum non est, quia 
in agris colonorum cibum optimum in- 
veniunt. 

Corvus pulcher non est. Color eius 
semper ater est, sicut automobilium 
priscorum Fordianorum. Cantare non 
potest. Vox rauca est. Loqui potest sed 
in vocabulario unum verbum est caw. 
Superbe ambulat sed tarde de terra se 
tollit et tarde volat. 

Sapiens tamen est. Dum alii cibum 
petunt, unus semper circumspectans 
stat ne periculum sit. Si hostis ap- 
paruit, clamorem tollit et totus grex 
fuga salutem petunt. 

Democraticus avis est. Non modo li- 
bertatem sed etiam societatem amat 
Gregatim vivunt. Summis in arboribus 
conveniunt. Orationes habent. Vocibus 
alisque plausum dant. Tandem oration- 
ibus fessi domum abeunt. 

NorMAN W. DeWrr 


WE SEE BY THE PAPERS (JFL) 
MIL'TARY WINE 

Does wine contain some _ anti-bacterial 
substance that inhibits intestinal parasites? 
This question led to some interesting re- 
search which may have profound medical 
significance. It was asked by a young col- 
lege major in Pharmacy at the University 
of California last year and for the results 
of his investigations he was awarded the 
“Kilmer Prize. presented annually to the 
graduating senior of an American college of 
Pharmacy who has done the best inde- 
pendent undergraduate research.”’ (Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Citizen-Times, Aug. 19, 53— 
thanks to Lt. Col. L. G. Brady, Rtd.) 

While John E. Gardner was serving as 
a Navy laboratory technician he observed 
the extent to which intestinal diseases af- 
flicted the armed forces in the Mediter- 
ranean area. He had read that Roman sol- 
diers took wine with them on military cam- 
paigns and drank it under military orders, 
and that they suffered few casualties from 
intestinal disorders. Was this cause and 
effect? 

Back at U.C. after the war, Mr. Gardner 


isolated an anti-bacterial substance, not yet 
named, which was capable of inhibiting in 
the test tube four representative types of 
bacteria, ‘‘although the action was weak in 
comparison with that of penicillin.’’ Refine 
ment of the crude substance may lead toa 
“possible new source of antibiotics effec: 
tive against disease bacteria.” 

The classics still constitute a challenge to 
an inquiring mind. And perhaps as Horace 
said, *“‘Nunc est bibendum"! 


LINK WITH THE PAST 

The visit of King Paul and Queen Fred- 
erika of Greece reminds us again of our 
Hellenic heritage and friendship.’ . . . the 
American and the modern conception of 
government by democracy under law traces 
down the centuries from Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle, the greatest of ancient Hellenic 
philosophers. Even the principle, ‘life, lib 
erty and the pursuit of happiness,’ is Greek 
in origin; and it is in harmony with the 
heroic inheritance of free men that George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson desired 
that the Federal Center of the United States 
should be ‘a new Athens in the New World. 

(See page 191) 
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Middle Comedy 


Neither Old nor New but Contemporary 


REEK comepy of the midd-e fourth 

century B.C. has received very 
little attention even from classical 
scholars. Dismissed as dull and trivial 
by the literary historians,! it has pro- 
duced only one issue of controversy: 
i.e. Whether or not it deserves the title 
of Middle to distinguish it from the Old 
Comedy of the fifth century and Aris- 
tophanes on the one hand and the New 
Comedy of the Alexandrian age and 
Menander on the other.- Theoretically, 
one would suppose that knowledge of 
fourth-century comedy would be impor- 
tant and interesting to every student of 
Greek history, philosophy, and litera- 
ture. If the comedies of Aristophanes 
and Menander tell us of contemporary 
attitudes toward contemporary events 
and people, the major political and so- 
cial conflicts, and the topics of daily 
conversation and jest, one might rea- 
sonably expect that Middle Comedy 
would be a similar treasury of infor- 
mation about the period between the 
Peloponnesian War and the Macedo- 
nian conquest. 

Comedy and philosophy were closely 
linked in the late fifth and the late 
fourth century. Aristophanes and Soc- 
rates, Menander and Epicurus, though 
diverse in relationship were neverthe- 
less friendly. Comedy has preserved 
philosophic beliefs, though Socrates is 
distorted in the comic mirror of Aris- 
tophanes. Popular opinions about philo- 
sophic questions—ethics, aesthetics, sci- 
ence, and religion, — are also to be 
found in Old and New Comedy. One 
might hope, then, to find in Middle 
Comedy the impression Plato made 
upon his contemporaries and some of 
the conflicting opinions of his day. 

é literary critic, aware of the strik- 
ing difference between Old and New 
Comedy, naturally turns to the inter- 
vening period to find the explanation. 
In the Old Comedy the chorus was the 
distinctive element which gave form 


and tone to the whole. Dressed in the 
fanciful costumes of wasps, birds, 
clouds and so forth, it participated 
actively in the dramatic conflicts, 
danced in the interludes of action, sang 
lyrics of natural beauty or of obscene 
and satiric jesting, spoke in the para- 
basis directly to the audience for the 
poet, giving the audience advice about 
the management of the city and de- 
fending the poet’s life and art. It was 
a satiric, political, literary, fantastic, 
allegorical, witty, farcical, ribald, and 
operatic comedy. One hundred years 
later the chorus was only a vestige, a 
band of revellers who sang between the 
acts, with no dramatic or poetic signif- 
icance. Comedy had become a por- 
trayal of life or rather of certain con- 
ventional aspects of life: the young cou- 
ple in love, the obstacles, the happy 
ending. Intrigue and seduction, the ex- 
posure of infants and the discovery of 
their identity through tokens, were the 
main elements in the plot, and the fam- 
ily relationships of father and children, 
husband and wife, master and slave 
were the generators of dramatic emo- 
tion. With comedy undergoing a com- 
plete transformation within seventy- 
five years, one naturally wonders about 
the comedies produced during this 
period of radical innovations. Did Mid- 
dle Comedy have distinctive character- 
istics cf its own or was it merely transi- 
tional, loosely strung together conglom- 
erations of vestiges from the Old and 
abortive anticipations of the New with- 
out anything essentially Middle? 

Since Middle Comedy is potentially a 
significant body of literature, it is un- 
fortunate that so little of it has sur- 
vived. Only two complete comedies of 
the period are extant, the Ecclesi- 
azousae and Plutus by Aristophanes. 
They are valuabie signposts, pointing 
toward a new genre of comedy; but 
they were written by a genius of the 
Old Comedy. We know the names of 
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forty authors, and the titles of over six 
hundred plays.* More than a thousand 
fragments have been preserved, vary- 
ing in length from one word to several 
hundred. About three-quarters of these 
fragments are quotations, selected by 
Athenaeus to illustrate his book The 
Deipnosophists, and thus are concerned 
with food, drink, cooks, courtesans, 
hosts, and parasites. About one-fifth are 
aphorisms from the Florilegia of Sto- 
baeus. A few references to philosophers 
were preserved by Diogenes Laertius. 
The rest are mainly single words or 
short phrases collected by Pollux, Pho- 
tius, Suidas, and other late lexicog- 
raphers. 

The bias of the selection reduces the 
value of these fragments. They may 
well tell us more of Athenaeus and 
Stobaeus than of the nature of fourth- 
century comedy or fourth-century ideas 
and attitudes. On the other hand, that 
Athenaeus and Stobaeus found so much 
in the Middle Comedy to quote is itself 
indicative. For instance, of the five 
hundred and seventy-eight fragments 
preserved from the lost plays of Aris- 
tophanes, only one-fifth were quoted by 
Athenaeus and only six fragments 
come from Stobaeus. Two of the six 
are about peace, very similar in phras- 
ing and tone to Aristophanes’s extant 
play, Peace. Two New Comedy drama- 
tists—Diphilus and Philemon—are rep- 
resented by fragments almost equally 
divided between Athenaeus and Sto- 
baeus. Athenaeus, then, drew most 
heavily from the Middle Comedy; Sto- 
baeus very few from the Old, some from 
the Middle, and many from the New. 


Much of what is essential for the 
study of comedy—plot, comic tech- 
niques and episodes, the portrayal of 
character—is missing in these frag- 
ments. Furthermore, without the con- 
text, there is the ever-present danger 
of attributing to all characters the ideas 
of one and attributing to the dramatists 
the ideas of the characters. The in- 
terpretations which follow are no more 
than hypotheses based on partial evi- 


dence; they make no claim of certi- 
tude. 

One basic difference between Old and 
Middle Comedy may be traced to the 
playwrights. Aristophanes addressed 
the spectators boldly as a fellow-citizen 
(although some connection with Aegina 
led to charges that he was not a native- 
born Athenian), and his contemporary 
poets were all Athenians.+ In the fourth 
century the two most prolific drama- 
tists, Antiphanes and Alexis—were for- 
eigners, and so were two lesser ones, 
Anaxandrides and Anaxilas. Antiphanes 
was said to have been born in Thessaly 
or Chios; Anaxandrides came from 
Rhodes or Colophon; Anaxilas has a 
Dorian name; and Alexis was a nat- 
uralized Athenian from the colony of 
Thurii.” Antiphanes and Alexis settled 
down in Athens and were given citizen- 
ship, but they could hardly have felt 
free to criticize Athenians as the poets 
of Old Comedy had nor could they ex- 
pect the audience to be interested in 
their ideas and lives. Not a single frag- 
ment survives filled with the love of 
Athens and concern for her welfare 
which are so marked in Old Comedy. 
Athens, indeed, is rarely mentioned and 
then usually in reference to food. An- 
tiphanes, for example, praises Attica 
for the honey, bread, figs, and above all 
the water. (K. 179) 

Perhaps to their foreign birth may 
be ascribed their lack of knowledge of 
or interest in comic and poetic tradi- 
tion. They make no reference to their 
predecessors and very little to any 
poets other than Euripides. The spec- 
tators too must have lacked an interest 
in their heritage. It is not only that the 
chorus and parabasis have dwindled, 
that Dionysiac worship is ignored, that 
Ionic poetry is almost entirely unno- 
ticed; but the very vocabulary of Old 
Comedy has been superseded. Since 
humor has a natural tendency to be 
contemporaneous, the process of break- 
ing the continuity with the past was a 
quick one. 

The dramatists as personalities have 
none of the individuality of the earlier 
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poets. Aristophanes has characterized 
vividly for us the roaring Cratinus, 
dainty Crates, and piping Magnes: 
(Knights, 520 ff.) but no one has done 
that for the fourth-century dramatists. 
The fragments are almost entirely de- 
void of individuality, so devoid that 
many are duplicated or attributed to 
several authors. The dramatists almost 
never speak in the first person, and 
later commentaries add little to our 
knowledge of these men. The one sig- 
nificant fragment and the one _ bio- 
graphical note refer to the professional 
and not personal lives of Antiphanes 
and Anaxandrides. 

Antiphanes envies the tragic poet be- 
cause his stories are known to the audi- 
ence. (K. 191) The tragic poet has only 
to mention one word—Oedipus—and 
then everybody knows everything: his 
father Laius, his mother Jocasta, his 
daughters, his sons, what he suffered, 
what had been done. The story of Alc- 
maeon was similarly well-known. At 
the end of the play the deus ex machina 
can extricate the characters and the 
poet from any complications otherwise 
insoluble. ‘‘But these things are not 
possible for us; it is necessary to in- 
vent everything: new names, anteced- 
ent action, present action, the catas- 
trophe, the introduction. If a Chremes 
or Pheidon should omit any of these, 
he would be hissed off the stage; but 
Peleus or Teucros could do it.’’ Aris- 
tophanes would have agreed that a 
comic poet’s work was hard, but he was 
thinking of the training of the chorus, 
not of constructing plots. (Knights, 516) 
He prides himself on his invention, but 
the invention of new forms. (Clouds, 
547) The fourth-century emphasis on 
plot was noted by the Anonymous writer 
on comedy, who says that the poets of 
Middle Comedy did not undertake 
“poetic form,’’ but that they worked 
hard on their plots.® 

It had always been customary for 
poets to revise unsuccessful plays. 
Traces remain of another Peace, Thes- 
mophoriazusae, Clouds, and Plutus by 
Aristophanes; and other dramatists 
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also practised this economy. Only Anax- 
andrides apparently was too proud and 
resentful when he lost a victory to 
use the plays again, but gave them to 
the censor to be destroyed. (Athen., 
IX, 374a, b) For that reason few of his 
fragments remain except from the vic- 
torious plays. 

The little we know of the fourth- 
century dramatists all points in the 
same direction: they were professional 
playwrights who wrote comedies for 
the diversion of the Greek world. Their 
professional attitude shows in their re- 
markable' productivity. Over eight 
hundred titles have survived. Essential- 
ly dramatists and not poets, they con- 
centrated their attention on fictitious 
characters and their actions, not in- 
truding with non-dramatic speeches or 
songs. They neither addressed the audi- 
ence nor expressed themselves, but be- 
gan working toward a dramatic illusion 
in which audience and playwright are 
by convention non-existent. Their only 
aim was the diversion of the audience: 
they had no desire to cure through 
laughter, to teach, to delight the soul.‘ 
And they wrote for a new audience. 
no longer composed almost entirely of 
Athenian citizens and allies, but in- 
creasingly of young men from all over 
the Greek world who came to the 
schools of Plato and Isocrates, and old- 
er men who came for business with 
manufacturers, merchants, and bank- 
ers. 

This new class of men, whose power 
was based on wealth and not family 
and that wealth on money and not 
land, altered the structure of Athenian 
society. The change may clearly be 
traced in the plays of Aristophanes. 
In his early plays he has faith in the 
power of the small Attic farmers and 
the knights. The lines of conflict are 
drawn between them and the adher- 
ents of Cleon and other demagogues.* 
His references to the poor in the fifth 
century are few in number and always 
in connection with political alignments. 
Agoracritus, the Sausage-seller, says 
that the wealthy fear Cleon and the 
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poor are terrified of him. (Knights, 
224) The poverty of the jurymen in 
the Wasps is the cause of their seeking 
office and the result of Cleon’s policy 
to keep them under control by keeping 
them poor. 

In contrast, the two parties of the 
fourth century are economic.” “It 
seems best to the poor, but not to the 
wealthy and the farmers,” says Prax- 
agora. (Ecciesiazousae, 197-8) She de- 
nounces the new payment for attend- 
ing the Assembly, and she places the 
responsibility for the wretched plight of 
Athens squarely in the hands of the 
people. *‘For, taking in wages the pub- 
lic money, you each individually con- 
sider what you may gain, but the com- 
monwealth rolls like Aesimus.” (205ff) 
The remedy is *‘one common livelihood 
for all and this alike.”’ (590) The result 
will be that one will not be wealthy 
while another is poor, nor one farm a 
large section of land and another not 
have enough land for a grave, nor one 
own many slaves and another not even 
possess an attendant. 

The Plutus picks up the theme of 
economic injustice but with a varia- 
tion. The problem of money is not 
merely the inequality of its distribu- 
tion, but the unfairness with which the 
wicked are rewarded and the good sent 
empty away. If Wealth is a god, then 
the cause for injustice must be his 
blindness and the solution the restora- 
tion of his sight. Poverty (not Beggar- 
dom) pleads that she is the source of 
skill and wisdom and thus ultimately 
responsible for the good things of life; 
but the men refuse to consider her 
case and drive her from their sight. 
Wealth is crowned king. A _ hungry 
priest is told that Zeus has come to the 
feast in honor of the new sovereign. 

Wealth was, indeed, sovereign in the 
fourth century, if the witness of the 
comedies is to be trusted. ‘‘What is his 
race?’ asks A in the Thebans by Alexis. 
‘‘Wealthy,”’ replies B. ‘‘Everybody says 
they are the best race. No one ever 
sees poor people of good family.” 
(K.90) In the Treasure by Anaxand- 


rides, a character takes issue with the 
old drinking song which praised health, 
beauty, and wealth. Wealth, he says, 
should be second, because beauty 
starved is ugly. (K.17) Wealth is too 
uncertain to be treasured for itself 
alone: it is the good things of life 
which money buys that are the ulti- 
mate satisfaction. (Alexis, K.281) A 
character in the Wine-drinker by Phile- 
taerus illustrates this idea vividly: 
“Those mortals who live poorly though 
possessing abundant livelihood, I say 
they are fools; for when you die you 
may not eat an eel nor is a wedding- 
cake baked among the dead.’’ (K.13) 

The market is a wonderful place for 
the well-to-do, but miserable for the 
peor. (Timocles, K.11) Fish from the 
Black Sea, wine from Thasos, eels from 
Bceotia, cheese from Sicily, honey, 
olives, and fresh green vegetables from 
Attic farms, loaves of white bread and 
sesame cakes—a paradise for the man 
with silver coins in his pocket. AlI- 
though in a description of one feast 
over ninety kinds of edibles are listed, 
the epicure’s delight was in quality 
rather than qua? ity. (Anaxandrides, 
K.41) *‘The scarce is everywhere the 
fine and dear,’’ says a character in 
the Boeotian Woman by Antiphanes 
(K.58);: and another fragment states, 
‘Joy is not in the excessive but in the 
expensive."’ (Alexis, K.254) True pleas- 
ure lies in moderation; ‘One should 
be neither over-stuffed nor empty but 
pleasantly self-contained.”’ (Alexis, K. 
216) 

The taste for delicacy was catered 
to by professional cooks hired for each 
banquet. ‘I wish to take two cooks, 
the very cleverest I can find in the 
city: for I expect for dinner a Thes- 
salian, not an Athenian who is _ un- 
critical from hunger. Whatever is 
necessary for each of them shall be 
provided.’’ (Alexis, K.213) A cook was 
not, however, a hireling; he was an 
artist. A mere scullery maid is not 
to be compared with a chef any more 
than a mere general with a true leader. 
Anyone may set a table, cut up spices, 
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boil. and tend a fire: a true culinary 
artist knows the place, the season, the 
guest, and he personally buys the fish. 
(Dionysius, K.2) The art of cooking is 
similar to the art of painting. (Anax- 
andrides. K.33) Pleasure depends on 
the proper functioning of artist, ma- 
terial, and recipient. The guest, like 
the observer of art, must do his part 
in achieving the fullest pleasure: he 
must be prompt: for, if he is too eariy 
or too late, he deprives the craft of 
its pleasure. (Alexis, K.149) Chefs re- 
semble artists in temperament. They 
have their pupils, and they write cook 
books which outstrip Homer in popu- 
larity. (Philetaerus, K.15: Alexis, K. 
135) 

With the dinner went wine, savored 
not only for its taste but praised for 
its benefits. *‘The man who takes wine 
as his general leads daring to the fore- 
front of good council,’’ according to 
Antiphanes. ‘‘Rising up at night he ob- 
tains what he wishes.’’ (K.18) *‘No lover 
of drink is an evil man. The double- 
mothered Bromius does not like the 
wretched nor the uneducated life.’’ 
(Alexis, 283-4) Drinking to excess was 
scorned like eating to excess. ‘‘Much 
wine, does much harm” (Alexis, K.82) 
and ‘‘The constant drinker is negligent, 
but the slow drinker is very thought- 
ful.’’ (Antiphanes, K.271) One fragment 
gives a lesson in drinking, cup by cup. 

Mix three bowls only for the men of good 

judgment. One is for health, which they 

drink first. the second for love and 
pleasure, the third for sleep, which the 
clever drink and then go home. The fourth 
does not belong to us but to pride, the 
fifth to shouting. the sixth revelry, the 
seventh a black-eye. the eighth a witness 
for a law suit, the ninth anger, the tenth 
madness which makes one strike out. 

Much can be poured into one small jug 

which easily trips up the heels of those 

who drink it. (Eubulus. K.94) 

The pleasure of the second cup might 
be games or music or both. The cot- 
tabus was a favorite. One fragment 
contains a dialogue in which one char- 
acter is trying to teach another how 
the game is played. (Antiphanes, K.55) 
Flute girls are listed with wine, fish, 


and perfume as natural accompani- 
ments of banquets. At the elaborate 
feast described by Anaxandrides, fa- 
mous musicians were hired to play the 
flute and the lyre, and to sing. (Anax- 
andrides. K.41) Amateur playing is 
suggested as a pleasure: *‘Unite, youth, 
the music of the flute and the lyre with 
our sportive play; whenever anyone 
harmonizes well with those in concord 
with his nature, then the greatest joy 
will be discovered.’ (Ephippus, K.7) 

Love is coupled with pleasure as the 
benefit from the second cup, but that 
love is not always light and blithesome 
is a favorite theme of the dramatists. 
They questioned particularly the wings 
which the painters portrayed on the 
god Eros. Eubulus says that the artists 
know how to draw nothing but swal- 
lows, being ignorant of the god’s na- 
ture. ‘‘For he is not light nor is it 
easy for anyone to be cured of the 
disease he brings but very hard in- 
deed.”’ (K.41) Alexis says that the wise 
know lovers are winged but not Love. 
(K.20) Love is neither male nor fe- 
male, god nor man, worse nor better. 
“The daring of man, the cowardice 
of woman, the folly of madness, the 
reason of sanity, the violence of the 
beast, the toil of the tireless, the dis- 
tinction of a daemon.’’ (K.245) There 
is but one cure for the disease of love 
—a courtesan. (Alexis, K.279) 


Courtesans were endlessly fascinat- 
ing to the fourth-century dramatists. 
They named their plays Neottis, Melit- 
ta, Malthace, Aischra, the names of 
courtesans with a double meaning— 
young chick, honey, soft, shameful. 
Lais, the most notorious of all, was 
attacked by Epicrates in his AntiLais. 
“This Lais is idle and a tippler, doing 
nothing all day but drinking and eat- 
ing.’’ (K.3) Indeed, little good is spoken 
of the hetaerae in the surviving frag- 
ments. That they prefer old wine but 
young men is a_ frequent charge. 
(Alexis, K.282; Eubulus, K.124-5) What 
is more, they employ all kinds of tricks 
to make themselves taller or shorter. 
They blacken their eyebrows and rouge 
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their cheeks. (Alexis, K.98) The attrac- 
tion of the repulsive is neatly sum- 
marized by Antiphanes, ‘‘An hetaera 
is a convenience for the man who 
maintains her; he rejoices, possessing 
a great evil in his home.’’ (K.2) 

Life is a carnival, enjoyed to the 
fullest by the man who laughs the most 
and drinks and loves and dines. (Alexis, 
K.219) But ‘‘life’’ is also a mere word. 
a fair name for the baseness of human 
fate. 


I tell you this, although I cannot say 
whether anyone will say that I judge well 
or ill. I know from observation that every- 
thing human is completely mad. We, the 
living, have the chance of a leave of 
absence, as if we had been released from 
death and darkness to go to a carnival, 
into amusements and into this light upon 
which we look. He who laughs the most 
and drinks and plays with Aphrodite dur- 
ing his leave of absence, and also dines, 
he enjoys his holiday the most before he 
goes home. 


Life is but a flight from the reality of 
death, and pleasure is the flight from 
the realization of approaching death. 
This flight from reality is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of Middle Com- 
edy. The poets of the Old Comedy faced 
the problems of life and offered solu- 
tions. They too wished to release men 
and women from trouble, but they sug- 
gested that release could be accom- 
plished through action and through a 
change in ideas or in direction. The 
dramatists of the New Comedy did not 
try to solve any problems nor did they 
seek escape. They presented an imita- 
tion of life with its mixture of pleasure 
and pain. In the transitional period the 
dramatists turned away from a life 
which was but a word, a euphemism, 
to picture a dream life, a festival in 
which men’s wishes were fulfilled. 

The fulfillment of this dream was dis- 
covered in myth. For the spectators, 
the world of the gods had all the al- 
lurements they desired—food and wine, 
superhuman strength and guile, and 
immortal youthfulness. Above all, the 
eroticism of the myths was especially 
titillating because of the religious ori- 


gins of the myths. *‘The covert mean- 
ing of myth and allegory’’ as Liddell 
and Scott translate Aristotle’s hyponoia 
was to be preferred to the ‘‘foul lan- 
guage”’ of the Old Comedy.!" For the 
dramatists, myths and legends pro- 
vided ready made plots and characters 
with the added advantage of familiar- 
ity. Invention and exposition, the initial 
stumbling blocks for playwrights as An- 
tiphanes had complained, were reduced 
to a minimum. The result of its popu- 
larity with spectators and dramatists 
was that mythological burlesque, a dra- 
matic form inherited from Old Comedy, 
became in Middle Comedy the domi- 
nant type. 

We know little more about these plays 
than the titles, but they are sufficient 
to indicate the myth and thus the char- 
acters and plot.!! Adonis was a favor- 
ite with the dramatists: no less than 
six plays bear his name as title. Aphro- 
dite and Dionysos were the most popu- 
lar of the gods, as we might expect; 
Oinopion, The Wine-drinker, son _ of 
Dionysos, gave his name to two plays. 
Hecate, Pan, and Artemis also had 
plays written about them. Heracles and 
his adventure in Egypt with the king, 
Busiris, were farcical by nature. An 
amusing vase-painting of the sixth cen- 
tury portrays Heracles strangling four 
Egyptians, stepping on two more, while 
the king crouches on the altar pleading 
for mercy.!= The myths of Alcmaeon, 
Alcestis, Andromeda, Medea, Ion, and 
Oedipus were common property for 
both tragic and comic poets. In the 
fourth century the comic dramatists 
probably combined tragic parody with 
mythical burlesque. The last part of 
Aristophanes’s Thesmophoriazusae is 
an example of how amusing the com- 
bination could be, if handled cleverly. 

The two legends most frequently 
dramatized were those of Troy and 
Odysseus. Xuthus and Deucalion, leg- 
endary ancestors of the Trojans, An- 
chises, Ganymede, and, of course, Hel- 
en, her mother Leda, and the Greeks, 
Pandar and Achilles, appealed to the 
spectators’ fondness for the _ erotic. 
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Odysseus had been in story almost fat- 
ally attractive to women; it is not sur- 
prising to find two Circes, a Nausicaa, 
a Calypso, and three comedies about 
Odysseus himself. 

After the dream comes the awaken- 
ing. Try as they would, the dramatists 
could not throw the veil of illusion over 
the solid reality of poverty. Wealth it- 
self provided no security against the 
vicissitudes of Fortune which might rob 
a man of all he owned. 


Any man born who considers that any 
possession is secure in life, is vastly 
mistaken. Either taxes snatch every- 
thing he owns, or someone brings a law- 
suit and destroys him, or going to law 
he loses his lawsuit and must pay a 
penalty, or having been chosen choregus 
he has to furnish gold garments to the 
chorus while he wears rags, or as trier- 
arch he is strangled or he is captured 
while on a sea-voyage, or just walking 
or sleeping he is killed by his house- 
hold slaves. There is nothing certain 
except whatever each day someone may 
pleasantly chance to obtain. But not this 
either — someone may seize the table. 
But when you have something between 
your teeth and have swallowed it, this 
alone you may consider security. (An- 
tiphanes, K.204) 


Similarly Alexis says, “‘Of good things 
place wealth last, for it is the most un- 
certain possession we have.”’ (K.281) 
Poverty means, first of all, hunger. 
“Silver is the blood and soul of mortals: 
whoever does not hold nor own it walks 
dead among the living.’’ (Timocles, 
K.35) The poor man who goes to the 
market with four bronze coins looks at 
the eels and tunny and asks the price. 
Then he goes to the anchovies. (Timo- 
cles, K.11, Cf. Eriphus, K.3) Poverty 
also is naked. ‘*‘Winter is clearly the 
lamp of poverty; all things appear evil 
and unpleasant then.’’ (Aristophon, 
K.1) ‘“‘The country is the father of life 
for men, and it alone knows how to con- 
ceal poverty; the city is a theatre full 
of open misfortune.’’ (Amphis, K.17) 
The poor man can not conceal his evil 
with the cloak of wealth but stands 
transparent in his wretchedness. (An- 
tiphanes, K.167) Poverty is said by An- 


tiphanes to be a teacher of character, 
(K.294) but Timocles thought it the 
wrong kind of teacher: ‘‘Poverty forces 
men to do unworthy deeds contrary to 
their nature.’’ (K.28) 

If poverty forced some men to work 
for their living, as Poverty in the 
Plutus of Aristophanes rightly claimed, 
and thus provided the wealthy with 
slaves, cooks, and courtesans, it also 
prompted lazy men to seek free meals. 
“It is the life of gods to eat the food of 
others without paying for it.’’ (Antiph- 
anes, K.243) ‘‘Is there or could there 
be a finer craft or easier income than 
that of the flatterer?’’ asks one char- 
acter. The painter and the farmer toil 
and struggle, but the life of the parasite 
is full of laughter and luxury. His great- 
est task is to make sport, to laugh, to 
joke, and to drink a lot. “It is the sec- 
ond-best life after wealth.’’ (Antiph- 
anes. K.144) There is divine sanction 
too for this livelihood; Zeus invented 
parasitism, and Heracles followed his 
example. (Diodorus, K.2) A parasite is 
an excellent companion, both in respect 
to fortune and living. He never prays 
that his friend will suffer financial re- 
verses, nor is he envious of extrava- 
gance. He is a dear and reliable 
friend—never pugnacious, sharp-tem- 
pered, nor malignant but always good- 
natured, full of laughter, and cheerful 
in disposition. (Antiphanes, K.80) 
There is no more useful man than the 
parasite. (Timocles, K.8) 

These are the specious defences prof- 
fered by the parasites themselves in de- 
fence of their lost integrity. Other char- 
acters see them clearly for what they 
are, “‘worms of the wealthy.’ (Anax- 
ilas, K.33) Personal mockery in the 
style of the Old Comedy is directed at 
Ctesias, who knew when dinner began 
but not when it ended (Anaxilas, K.31); 
at Chaerephon, who went to dinner in 
Corinth uninvited, flying in his haste 
(Alexis, K.210); and, most of all, at 
Tithymallus, the indestructible, who 
would be wealthy, if he were paid by 
all who fed him. (Timocles, K.18; An- 
tiphanes, K.210; Alexis, K.159) Old age, 
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which destroys so many pleasures, cuts 
off the life of a flatterer. *‘No one re- 
joices in gray-haired parasite.” 
(Alexis, K.260), and another remarks 
ironically, “It’s a blessed life! It is 
necessary for me always to be invent- 
ing new devices in order to have food 
for my jaws.” (Antiphanes, K.244) 

While most Greeks were engaged in 
a fight to the death with poverty, one 
small group of ascetics espoused pov- 
erty. They were the Pythagoreans, a 
religious sect founded in the sixth cen- 
tury by Pythagoras. Whatever their 
mystic beliefs and sacred rites were, 
they were known to the public chiefly 
for their refusal to eat anything which 
had once been alive and their indiffer- 
ence to clothes. For these few non-con- 
formists, who rejected the standard of 
happiness accepted by the majority, the 
dramatists had nothing but ridicule. 
Aristophon refused to believe that their 
poor way of life was a_ philosophic 
choice. *‘From necessity, not having a 
single thing, they have invented this 
fine pretext for their cheapness and 
fixed useful boundaries for the poor. 
When you place before them fish or 
meat, if they do not eat them and 
their fingers also, then I wish to be 
hung ten times.”’ (K.9) Another says, 
‘Pythagorean doctrines and subtle ar- 
guments and finely carved thoughts 
nourish them, these things every day. 
these things! One loaf of bread each. 
water to drink—such things!’’ To which 
another character responds, ‘You 
speak of prison life.”’ (Alexis, K.221) 
Still another agrees with the wisdom of 
not eating a living thing. “I have just 
now come from the market and I did 
not buy anything alive. I bought great 
dead fish and the flesh of fat lamb, not 
living, for that is impossible. What 
else? I bought baked liver too. If any- 
one can show that these have voice or 
breath, I agree that I have done wrong 
and transgressed the law.’’ (Alexis, 
K.27) 

Although the principles and manner 
of life of the Pythagoreans challenged 
the hedonism of the theatre-going pub- 
lic, they constituted no threat to their 
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welfare. There were. however, other 
groups in Athens who were serious men- 
aces to happiness. These groups are 
amusingly summarized by Antiphanes: 
Are not the Scythians very wise because 
they give mare’s and cow’s milk immedi- 
ately to their children and do not bring 
into their homes pesky nurses and tutors, 
than whom there is nothing worse after 
midwives, by God; they surpass every- 
body, after the mendicant friars, by God; 
that is the most wretched race if you do 
not wish to speak of the fish sellers 

after the bankers: there is no more de- 

structive tribe than that. (K.159) 

Women! What evils they are! Not one 
pleasant word survives from the Mid- 
dle Comedy about the sex. *‘I trust only 
one thing about a woman, that when 
she is dead she will not live again: 
until she is dead, I do not trust any- 
thing.”’ (Antiphanes, K.251) ‘‘A man 
with eye disease suffers many evils, 
but he experiences one benefit—he does 
not see a woman while he is sick.” 
(Antiphanes, K.252) Why are women 
objectionable? For one thing, they can 
not keep secrets. Telling a woman anv 
affair is no different from telling the 
heralds in the market-place. (Antiph- 
anes, K.253) They drink too much 
wine. (Axionicus, K.5; Alexis, K.167) 
They talk. They chatter more than 
jays, doves, and nightingales. (Alexis. 
K.$2) The grasshopper is fortunate be- 
cause the female of the species is voice- 
less. (Xenarchus, Sleep, K.14) 

The courtesan was an evil, but she 
did give pleasure—not so the wife. **Not 
without reason are shrines for courte- 
sans everywhere, but not a single one 
for wives in all Greece.”’ (Philetaerus. 
K.8) ‘‘Marriage is the beginning of 
many evils in life,”’ Anaxandrides. 
(K.52) It is equally bad to marry a 
wealthy woman and a poor one. If a 
poor man marries a wealthy woman, 
he becomes her slave. If he marries a 
poor woman, he has two to feed. “A 
young wife is not suitable for an old 
man.”’ (Theophilus, K.6) ‘*Who of sound 
mind and body would ever dare marry. 
ending a pleasanter life? and is it not 
better for an intelligent man to be dis- 
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honored rather than married?”’ (Alexis, 
K.262) Naturally, a second marriage is 
worse than the first. The first is excus- 
able on the grounds of innocence; the 
second is like walking with fore-warn- 
ing into a known evil. (Aristophon, K.5) 
“What did you say? Is he truly mar- 
ried? Why, I left him alive and walk- 
ing.”’ (Antiphanes, K.221) 

These jokes are stale with age and 
worn with use. They are the stock-in- 
trade of the witless playwright and no 
more representative of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. then the fourth A.D. or of 
the twentieth. Far more imaginative 
are the gibes against the fish-sellers. 
One man says that any doubts he may 
have about the story of the Gorgon are 
dispelled when he goes to the market. 
He is turned to stone when he looks at 
the fish: and, if he asks the price, he 
is frozen stiff. (Antiphanes, K.166) An- 
other says that it is 10,000 times easier 
to talk to a general and to receive a 
reasonable answer than to speak to the 
cursed fish-sellers. (Amphis, K.30; 
Alexis, K.16) They do not bargain about 
the price and they clip their words. 
The fish-sellers, in turn, hate everyone 
but the glutton, Callimedon. They have 
voted to erect a statue to him, holding 
a crab in one hand, as a savior of their 
trade. (Alexis, K.56) The chief criti- 
cism of the fish-sellers is of their exorbi- 
tant prices. “‘By Athena, I am aston- 
ished that the fish-sellers are not all 
wealthy since they take a king’s trib- 
ute. Not only do they exact a tenth of 
the wealth: they snatch up the whole 
every day. (Alexis, K.200) 


Worse than the fish-sellers are the 
bankers, according to the fragment 
quoted above. Of the bankers we hear 
little or nothing in the comedies. They 
were influential; and professional play- 
wrights, whether citizen or alien, would 
hardly dare attack them openly in the 
theatre. However. if we look back over 
the list of characters, we can see how 
transparently the economic conflicts of 
the time are reflected in the dramatic 
conflicts of the theatre. Rich and poor 
man, cook and courtesan, parasite and 


slave, the ascetic Pythagorean, the 
wife, the arrogant fish-sellers, and the 
banker are all involved in the struggle 
for livelihood. 

Translation obscures the connection 
sO apparent in Greek between the 
means of life and life itself. In Greek 
the word bios may mean either. The 
uncertainty of one’s livelihood has al- 
ready been discussed; the playwrights 
were also aware of the uncertainty of 
life and the certainty of old age and 
death. ‘‘Life is like wine. When the re- 
mainder is small, it is bitter. In old 
age, as in a workshop, all mortal things 
go bad.”’ (Antiphanes, K.240) ‘‘Old age 
is a great evil; death is the penalty of 
the man who does not obtain it. We 
are all eager for it; but, when it comes, 
we try to avoid it. We are ungrateful 
by nature.’’ (Antiphanes, K.238) 
age is like an altar of evils; all have 
taken refuge on it.’’ (Antiphanes, 
K.255) 

Comfort is offered the old and dying. 

Never is old age, as you think, father, 
the greatest of burdens. He who bears it 
senselessly, he is the cause. If you are 
content, it sometimes puts you to sleep, 
changing its nature auspiciously, taking 
away grief and bringing pleasure. But it 
makes grief, if you are discontented. 

(Anaxandrides, K.53) 

Another says, *‘No one ever dies, mas- 
ter, who is ready to die. Charon draws 
the legs struggling to live and leads 
unwillingly on to his ferry those who 
are fed and have lived in abundance. 
Hunger is the cure for immortality.” 
(Antiphanes, K.86) After all, ‘‘death is 
a road we all must take.”’ (Antiphanes, 
K.53) Patient endurance is the only ad- 
vice of the dramatists. ‘Misfortune 
seems to me the lot of everyone: to 
bear misfortune the part of an upright 
man.” (Antiphanes, K.278) is the 
part of a wise man to bear his fortunes 
in the right way.’’ (Alexis, K.252) If 
one does not endure, if one gives way 
to grief over the loss of livelihood or 
love or life, then one is close to the 
loss of sanity. ‘‘Grief shares a wall with 
madness.”’ (Antiphanes, K.295: Alexis, 
296) 
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Stripped from their context by the 
late anthologists, these words may 
sound hollow with triteness. What that 
context was we can guess from two 
words in the fragments at the begin- 
ning of the last paragraph. In the first 
a young man is talking to his father; 
in the second, a slave to his master. 
The role of the slave in fourth-century 
comedy is significant, because it differs 
so much from the minor role he played 
in fifth-century comedy. In Old 
Comedy, the slaves were allegorical 
servants such as Uproar, the attendant 
of War, or contemporary figures such 
as Nicias, Demosthenes, and Cleon, 
slaves of the People in the Knights 
or buffoons like Xanthias in the Frogs. 
In the fourth-century comedy the slave 
as a person had moved to the fore- 
front of the action and become one 
of the principal characters. In the 
Plutus, for instance, Carion opens with 
an expository prologue; Carion dances 
and converses with the Chorus; Carion 
deals with Hermes. He manipulates the 
characters, changing the earlier simple 
plot of conflict into the complex one 
of intrigue. He is also prone to gen- 
eralizations. His first words are, ‘‘How 
hard it is, by Zeus and the gods, to be 
the slave of a mad master!’’ and his 
next to the last are, ‘‘What a good 
thing it is to have many names.” (L. 
1164) 

A slave, Xanthias, in a play by Alexis 
addresses fellow-slaves, saying that 
everything is empty babbling except 
drinking. *‘Nothing is pleasanter than 
the stomach. It alone is father and 
mother for us. The old army virtues 
sound arrogant, empty, dreamlike. 
Your spirit will grow cold at the fated 
time. You will possess only what you 
eat and what you drink. Everything 
else is ashes—Pericles, Codrus, Ci- 
mon.”’ (K.25) The hedonistic morality 
of the slave—the enjoyment of pleas- 
ure today because virtue will be ashes 
tomorrow—is typical of the morality 
in other fragments of Middle Comedy. 


We are here faced with an insoluble 
problem of interpretation. A dramatist 


does not necessarily believe what a 
character in his play says; the char- 
acters themselves do not necessarily 
agree: the bias of the late anthologists 
may have created a false impression 
through an unrepresentative selection 
of quotations. We can only say that the 
fragments we have indicate that the 
bleak life of the slave colored the tone 
of the Middle Comedy. 


Since the direction of Middle Comedy 
was moving away from Old Comedy, 
it was natural that the characteristics 
inherited from Old Comedy should have 
been adapted to new conditions. Per- 
sonal mockery was not entirely aban- 
doned, but it was directed toward cour- 
tesans and parasites rather than pre- 
tenders, sycophants, and scapegoats. 
Politicians were mentioned by name. 
but they frequently were not Athenian 
politicians. International and not city 
politics interested the spectators. Philip 
of Macedon, Pharnabazus of Persia, 
and Dionysius of Sicily were the great 
powers. The growing strength of the 
Gauls is mentioned once, the first clas- 
sical reference to the northern tribes. 
(Ephippus, K.5) 


Plato is the only eminent man who 
is frequently portrayed and mocked. 
Aristophon wrote a play entitled Plato. 
He is sullen looking (Amphis, K.13): 
he walks up and down wearying his 
legs and discovering nothing (Alexis, 
K.147); he talks a lot (Alexis, K.180): 
he likes olives (Anaxandrides, K.19). 
“You speak of what I do not know. 
Run, converse with Plato, and you will 
know bicarbonate of soda and onions.” 
(Alexis, K.1) What tame gibes these 
are in comparison with the shafts Aris- 
tophanes directed against Socrates! The 
picture of the clever stripling from 
Plato’s Academy is more reminiscent 
of the Old Comedy. He is a Bryson- 
Thrasymachus-smallchange-taker, with 
hair well cut, beard well tended, feet 
well shod, body well clothed. His tech- 
nique is finely reasoned; he speaks 
nothing without consideration, and he 
says, ‘‘Men of the land of Athens.” 
(Ephippus, K.14) 
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The teachings of Plato filtered 
through his pupils to the outside world. 
Allusions are made to almost all of 
his principal doctrines, although with 
none of the critical acumen of the Old 
Comedy. ‘‘My mortal body has become 
withered, but my immortal rises to the 
sky.’’ Another character questions him, 
“Is this not the disputation of Plato?” 
(Alexis, K.158) ‘‘You are clearly a man, 
and do you have a soul?”’ B. ‘‘Accord- 
ing to Plato, I do not know, but I guess 
I have.’’ (Cratinus, K.10) The doctrine 
of the Good was less comprehensible 
than the doctrine of immortality. ‘‘The 
good whatever it is which you expect 
to obtain through this means, I know 
this good less well, master, than the 
good of Plato.’’ (Amphis, K.6) Another 
tries to explain the meaning. 


A. And did they not furnish hot baths? 

B. Plato says the good is everywhere 
good, do you understand? The sweet is 
everywhere sweet, here and _ there. 
(Alexis, K.152) 

Plato’s belief about love was not in- 
comprehensible, but it was incredible. 
“What do you say? Do you expect to 
persuade me that a lover of a beautiful 
youth loves his fine character and cares 
nothing for his appearance? You are 
truly out of your mind. I do not believe 
this, nor that a poor man with many 
burdens does not wish to place some 
on the well-to-do.’’ (Amphis, K.15) 

One of the best illustrations of the 
difference between Old and Middle 
Comedy is the difference between Aris- 
tophanes’s portrayal of Socrates and his 
pupils in the Clouds and Epicrates’ por- 
trayal of Plato with his pupils. 


A. What about Plato and Speusippus and 
Menedemus? How are they now spend- 
ing their time? What thought, what 
argument, are they examining closely? 
If you know anything about it, speak 
clearly to me. 

B. I know how to tell you about this clear- 
ly. For at the Panathenaea, seeing a 
crowd of youths in the Academy gym- 
nasia, I heard words — monstrous, 
strange. They were marking the divi- 
sions of nature, differentiating the life 
of animals, the order of trees, and the 
genus of vegetables. And then among, 


the boys he placed a pumpkin and 
asked what genus that belonged to. 

A. And what divisions did they make and 
what is the genus of the pumpkin? 
Make this clear if you understand this. 

B. At first, all stood without saying a 
word, and bending over it, they thought 
for a long time. And then suddenly 
one of the bending, thinking boys said 
it was a round vegetable, another 
grass, another a tree. Hearing this, a 
Sicilian doctor snorted that they were 
babbling nonsense. 

A. They must have been terribly angry 
and shouted out at being scoffed at. It 
is not right to act that way at a discus- 
sion. 

B. The boys didn’t care. Plato was stand- 
ing near. Very gently —not at all 
angrily — he asked them again to de- 
fine its genus, and they defined it. 
(K.11) 


This is a clear, prose account of a 
lesson in definition without noticeable 
exaggeration, buffoonery, or metaphor. 
Compare this with Socrates hanging 
aloft in his basket while his pallid 
scholars gaze upon the ground, with 
the lyrics of the cloud chorus which 
answers the invocation of Socrates, 
with the farcical attempts of Strep- 
siades to learn genders! 

Although puns and other forms of 
verbal humor were not unknown in the 
fourth century, the popular joke was 
the riddle. Sappho asks, ‘‘What is fem- 
inine, enfolding a child who has no 
voice and yet sends a _ loudsounding 
shout over sea and land to whatever 
mortals she wishes, while those near- 
by can not hear her, being deaf al- 
though they can hear.’’ Another char- 
acter guesses that the answer is a 
city, the child being the orators. Sap- 
pho replies that no orator was ever 
without a voice, and gives the answer 
—a letter. (Antiphanes, K.196) Other 
riddles combine allusions to fish and 
courtesans with an obscene innuendo. 
(Antiphanes, K.194) 

Parody, which had been a mainstay 
in the Old Comedy, continued in the 
Middle Comedy, but it was parody of 
prose rather than of poetry. The an- 
titheses of Demosthenes took the place 
of the airy trifles of the dithyrambic 
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poets. (Antiphanes, K.169; Timocles, 
K.12) Euripides was the favorite tragic 
poet of the fourth century. The dram- 
atists were familiar enough with his 
works to weave lines into their plays. 
One long passage of tragic parody sur- 
vives, and others may well have been 
lost with the lost mythological bur- 
lesques. (Xenarchus, K.1) On _ the 
whole, however, it seems safe to con- 
jecture that Euripides was too well- 
liked to be roughly handled. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Euripides and 
the accompanying comment suggest 
that the comic and tragic poets were 
now kindred souls. ** ‘There is no man 
who is completely happy.’ By Athens, 
how briefly, dearest Euripides, you 
have placed life in a line.’ (Nicos- 
tratus, K.28) 

The ideas of Euripides, which had 
prepared the way for their own, his 
characters—the maidens in distress 
and the ragged heroes—, and his plots 
of violent action appealed to the fourth- 
century dramatists.!* One dramatist 
speaks of the value of tragedy, the 
practical lesson in patience and endur- 
ance it offers, not its aesthetic qual- 
ities. Timocles says in the Women at 
the Dionysia that the poor man looking 
at the beggar Telephus, bears his pov- 
erty more easily. The sick man is com- 
forted by the madness of Alcmaeon, 
the blind by Phineus, the man who has 
lost a son by Niobe, the lame by 
Philoctetes, the old and unfortunate by 
Oineus. (K.6) In the scene in the li- 
brary when Linus offers Heracles his 
choice of Orpheus, Hesiod, the trage- 
dies, Choerilus, Homer, and Epichar- 
mus, Heracles chooses Simus, author 
of a cook book. Behind this joke lies 
a modicum of truth; certainly the vo- 
cabulary of Middle Comedy has more 
in common with Simus than Homer, 
Euripides, or Epicharmus. (Alexis, 
K.135) 


The Anonymous writer on comedy 
said that the poets of the Middle Com- 
edy neglected poetic form, turning 
their attention to rhetoric and action. 
The surviving fragments confirm this. 
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Only one fragment of pastoral delicacy 
describes a bride and husband on a 
summer day—ivy and plane tree, 
sweetsmelling flower and a_ light 
breeze, and the nightingale. (Eubulus, 
K.104)!14 Metaphors are rare. A flat 
shallow cup is metaphorically a shield, 
(Antiphanes, K.112) One character 
speaks of the ‘nurse of life, enemy 
of hunger, guard of friendship, doctor 
of exhausted hunger,’’ and another re- 
plies to him ‘‘That’s an unnecessarily 
long way of saying the short word— 
table.’”’ (Timocles, K.13) The writers 
seem to have preferred the short, di- 
rect prose word to the poetic. They 
cared little for personification and al- 
legory. Time perhaps is personified 
and Fortune. (Antiphanes, K.254; Ni- 
costratus, K.31; Anaxandrides, K.4) 
One new personification, not to be 
found in Aristophanes, is ewemeria— 
which means Fine Weather or Good 
Times or Health and Wealth. She is 
queen. (Alexis, K.161) 

The significant images characterize 
life. ‘‘Life is like dice; not always do 
they fall the same, nor in life does 
nature remain the same but it has its 
changes.”’ (Alexis, K.34) 

A. Tell me, what is living? 

B. Drinking, I say. You see near the 
wintry streams trees which are moist 
night and day grow tall and beautiful, 
but the dry trees look thirsty and 
parched and are destroyed, root and 
branch. (Antiphanes, K.231) 


Antiphanes (K.240) had said that life is 
like wine with old age the dregs; Alexis 
replied that man is not like wine. **For 
the one as it grows old becomes un- 
pleasant, but the oldest wine is the 
most desirable. The one bites, the 
other makes us gay.”’ (Alexis, K.278) 

These three examples of metaphor 
illustrate the transition from __ the 
poetry of Aristophanes to the _ poetic 
dialogue of Menander through rhetoric. 
Dice and wine are the familiar ac- 
companiments of daily life. Trees by 
streams are an everyday sight. The 
rhetorician draws his images from the 
ordinary rather than the grotesque, 
quaint, subtle, or exquisite because he 
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does not wish his illustration to be so 
highly colored that it will obscure the 
point nor so strange that it will be in- 
comprehensible to the ordinary person. 
The structure of these fragments is 
rhetorical in its antitheses. Many other 
fragments also begin with a statement, 
a quotable line, foliowed by an explana- 
tion. Others start with a question, some- 
times by one character to be answered 
by another; sometimes a rhetorical 
question is answered by the same char- 
acter. 

Passages which are not rhetorical 
would be prose, were it not for the 
verse form. The colloquial rhythms of 
speech and the quick, short dialogue 
of everyday life are common. 


A. It is foolish even to talk about fish to 
the insatiable. But take these apples, 
maiden. 

B. They're beautiful! 


A. Beautiful, indeed, by the gods! For 
they just now arrived in Athens from 
the king. 

B. From the Hesperides, I suppose. 

A. Yes, by Phosphorus, they say these are 
golden apples. 

B. But there are only three. 

A. The scarce is everywhere fine and 


dear. (Antiphanes, K.58) 


The dialogue quoted above in which 
Plato's Academy is described is an- 
other example of the way the speaker 
is prompted to continue by questions. 

This trend toward everyday speech 
coincided with the growing interest in 
human character for its own sake. The 
titles of the plays indicate that Middle 
Comedy anticipated New Comedy in 
the portrayal of character but in its 
own way. The transition from the ai- 
legorical characters of the Old Comedy 
to the individuals of the New was 
through types and professions. A brief 
list of some titles is our main evi- 
dence: The Farmer, The Doctor, The 
Parasite, The Painters, The Lyre- 
player, The Drill Sergeant, The Brothel- 
keeper, The Shoemaker, The Goat- 
herds, The Vine-dresser, and The 
Reapers. Other titles of nationality, 
such as The Women of Boeotia, The 
Men from Epidaurus, The Men from 
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Zacynthus, The Thebans, The Thessal- 
ians, The Locrians, The Samian Wom- 
an, may also have contained studies of 
character although it is difficult to be 
certain. Several plays about the men 
from Taratine, the home of Pytha- 
goras, refer to the Pythagoreans. The 
titles of women from foreign countries 
may have referred to courtesans. 

The fragmentary nature of Middle 
Comedy limits our knowledge of plot 
to only a few hints. The first of these 
hints comes from the Life of Aristo- 
phanes and the Argument to the Plu- 
tus. *‘Producing this comedy as the 
last in his own name, and wishing to 
establish his son Araros with the spec- 
tators, he placed before them his last 
two—the Cocalus and the Aeolosicon 
through his son.”’ *‘He was the first to 
show the manner of the New Comedy 
in the Cocalus."" The Aeolosicon, a 
word which combines Aeolus—the god 
of winds whose children were incestu- 
ous—and Sicon, a cook, had no chorus 
and was said in ancient times to have 
heralded the Middle Comedy: the Co- 
calus with its seduction and recogni- 
tion heralded the New. It would be a 
mistake, however, to think that the 
plot of the Cocalus had no imitators 
until Menander. Suidas says that Anax- 
andrides was ‘‘the first to introduce 
lovers and _ seductions.”’ Suidas was 
wrong in thinking that Anaxandrides 
was the first, but his statement indi- 
cates that the plot of love was used by 
dramatists of the Middle Comedy.!° 


A fragment from the Neottis of Anti- 
phanes seems to have been the pro- 
logue in the explanatory style of Eu- 
ripides. It serves as an example of the 
kind of situation which precipitated the 
action of love, seduction, and recogni- 
tion. 


I am a boy who has just now arrived here 
in Athens with my sister, having been 
badly treated by a trader, one of those 
Syrians. He chanced upon us when we 
were being put up for sale by a pawn- 
broker and bought us. He is a man un- 
surpassed in wickedness, the kind of man 
who has nothing in his house, not even 
anything the thrice blessed Pythagoras 
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himself would eat outside of thyme mixed 
with honey and vinegar. (K.168) 


We can guess that a youthful Athenian 
will fall in love with the sister, seduce 
her, long to marry her but be pre- 
vented by her slavery, discover 
through tokens that she is really the 
long-lost daughter of a neighbour, and 
then marry her. 

Reviewing the conjectures and prob- 
abilities on which interpretation of the 
Middle Comedy necessarily rests, we 
can see that it was truly ‘‘middle.”’ 
During the years of transition, the 
characteristics of the Old Comedy 
gradually diminished in importance: 
the chorus, the parabasis, the lyrics, 
the personal mockery, the political and 
intellectual content, the allegorical 
characters, and the simple plot of con- 
flict.'° At the same time, A New Com- 
edy was gradually emerging: a com- 
edy mirroring life with naturalistic 
characters, speaking the language of 
the home and market, but involved in 
the complexities of emotional attach- 
ments, of intrigue, and the web of cir- 
cumstance. With so many changes tak- 
ing place simultaneously, it is not sur- 
prising that there should be confusion 
of purpose, lack of integration and co- 
hesion, a reliance upon stock-in-trade 
rather than freshness of invention. 

This is not all that can be said of the 
Middle Comedy. It preceded New 
Comedy and thus prepared the way for 
Menander and later Terence and Plau- 
tus. The survival of their plays per- 
haps testifies to their superiority over 
Antiphanes, Alexis, Anaxandrides and 
the others, but the later dramatists 
must have been indebted to the ear- 
lier explorers. In the complete history 
of Greek comedy Middle Comedy 
played a significant role; the fragments 
of competent dramatists should not in 
fairness be compared with the com- 
plete or almost complete works of 
geniuses. 

Middle Comedy was more than a 
preparation for the genius to come. It 
had the vitality which an audience 
transmits to the dramatist. If the dram- 
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atists were uncertain about what was 
going to happen next to comedy, the 
spectators were uncertain too about 
what was to happen next to them as 
individuals, to their cities, to the 
world. There was no integration, no co- 
hesion, after the fall of Athens before 
the rise of Macedonia. The reliance of 
the ordinary man was upon the pleas- 
ure to-day, not the ideals of civic glory 
or immortal blessedness tomorrow. 
Plato confirms this in his portrayal 
of the democratic man. The democra- 
tic man devotes his life to pleasure for 
which he will squander his money, 
work, and time. (Rep. VIII, 56la) The 
life without order or necessity is the 
pleasant one. The dramatists, accord- 
ing to Plato, cater to the emotions and 
pleasures of the many who constitute 
their audience. (Rep. VI, 493d) Antag- 
onistic as they were, philosopher and 
dramatist understood each other's 
goals and methods. The dramatists 
knew that Plato and his students were 
seeking knowledge and the Good; Plato 
Inew that the dramatists and _ their 
audiences were seeking pleasure. One 
method they shared in common was 
the myth, which could be used by both 
as the image of the ideal they sought 
Wherever Middle Comedy is free 
from vestiges of Old Comedy, where it 
is in direct touch with the desires and 
interests of the audience, there it has 
the strength and sincerity of art. The 
life of pleasure—eating and drinking 
and loving; the gamble of life—wealth 
and poverty opposite one another like 
five and two on dice with chance call- 
ing the number; the enemies of life— 
wives, fishsellers, and bankers; the 
shadows of life—sickness, old age, and 
death: this is a view of life we know 
today as well as the fourth-century 
Greeks knew it. There was no religion 
to bring joy. ‘‘We are all stupid in 
regard to the divine and we _ know 


nothing.’’ (Anaxandrides, K.21) Nor 
was there sanity. ‘“‘Human life is 
completely mad.’’ (Alexis,  K.219) 


There was no philosophy of hope or 
deliverance; Plato and the Pythagore- 
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Urbs Roma and Some English Poets 


Aspice murorum moles, praeruptaque 
saxa, 
Obrutaque horrenti vasta theatra situ: 
Haec sunt Roma. Viden’ velut ipsa cada- 
vera tantae 
Urbis adhuc spirent imperiosa minas? 
—JANUS VITALIS 
[* THE SAME way that the fall of 
the Roman Empire has piqued the 
interest and challenged the acumen 
of historians, the external magnifi- 
cence of its ancient capital and the 
destruction and ruins thereof have 
stirred the imagination of a number of 
poets. 
As far back as the twelfth century, 
one of the geat poets of medieval liter- 


ature, Hildebert of Lavardin, a man 
steeped in the Latin classics and im- 
bued with a profound veneration for 
Rome’s past glories, felt the magnetic 
fascination which the ruined city ex- 
erted. The sight of Rome, scarred fur- 
ther by the siege of Henry IV in 1084, 
and by the later pillaging of Norman 
and Saracen, inspired Hildebert to the 
elegy which alone would make his fame 
secure: 
Par tibi, Roma, nihil, cum sis prope tota 
ruina; 
Quam magni fueris integra fracta doces. 
Longa tuos fastus aetas destruxit, et arces 
Caesaris, et superum templa palude 
iacent. . 


ans were anathema. There was only the 
patience of endurance. That endurance 
should soon be made the foundation of 
a new philosophy by Zeno, the Stoic. 
and patience the foundation of a new 
philosophy by Epicurus is not surpris- 
ing. The gods still lived, but they lived 
in the imagination; the myths were 
dreams; and the gods made sport for 
the amusement of men. 
KATHERINE LEVER 
Wellesley College 


Notes 

1For example, H. J. Rose, A Handbook of 
Greek Literature (New York, [1934]) 242, ‘*Pass- 
ing over a number of obscurer writers, we come 
to what is generally called MIDDLE COMEDY. 
a somewhat dreary period whereof not much is 
known."’ Moses Hadas, A History of Greek Litera- 
ture (New York, 1950) 109, ‘‘In any case the 
fragments are too slight for profitable discussion: 
but it is to be doubted that these plays had as 
much dramatic substance as the plays of the 
New Comedy, which we shall consider presently.” 

2Gilbert Norwood, Greek Comedy (Boston, 
1932) 37, n.1 summarizes the controversy over 
the divisions of Greek comedy and sensibly con- 
cludes that ‘‘the really important point is, how 
do works of various periods differ? not the names 
of the periods.’’ Mr. Norwood states on p. 41 
that ‘‘the main topics of Middle Comedy are eat- 
ing, sex, riddles, philosophy, literature, and life,”’ 
and he discusses each topic in turn. Although 
this discussion has been helpful to me in many 
ways, I question the initial judgements that Mid- 


dle Comedy is ‘‘extremely dull,’’ ‘‘a backwater,” 
“a desert,"’ ‘sand, tiresome, barren and trick- 
ling.”” (P.38) 


3Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, ed. Theo- 
dorus Kock (Leipzig, 1884) II, All references to 
fragments are indicated by K. in the text. 

4The parabasis of the Acharnians gives cred- 
ence to the charges that Aristophanes was not 
born in Attica. The Chorus, speaking for Aris- 
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tophanes, says that the Lacedaemonians wanted 
the island of Aegina not for its sake but for his, 
(652). All references to Aristophanes’s comedies 
are by line in the Oxford text. 

“RE s.v. ‘‘Antiphanes,’’ ‘‘Alexis,’’ ‘‘Anaxan- 
drides,”’ ‘‘Anaxilas."’ 

* Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. George 
Kaibel (Berlin, 1899) I, 8. 

7 Cf. Aristophanes’ attitude toward comedy: 
Ach., 500, 655-9; Ran., 686-7: Vesp., 1043. 

S Both the central figures and the choruses of 
the Acharnians and Peace are farmers; the 
chorus of knights speak for themselves. Cf. the 
parabasis of the Clouds, 510 ff. 

® Victor Ehrenberg, The People of Aristophanes 
(Oxford, 1943) 53-5, 110. ‘‘Though at first distress 
was greatest among the agricultural population, 
the accumulation of great wealth in trade and 
business had led to the emergence of a poor 
class among the town working class also.’" The 
last play of Aristophanes “shows us the comple- 
tion of the great change which we have so often 
noted in its earlier stages, the change from a 
political to an economic outlook, from the political 
consciousness of a citizen to the economic purpose 
of an individual human being.’’ (55) 

1” **And one could see this also in the comedies, 
the old and the new: for in the former vulgarity 
was a source of amusement, in the latter rather 
covert meaning. They differ not a little in point 
of refinement.’ (Nic. Eth. 1128a20) 

11Cf. T. B. L. Webster, “South Italian Vases 
and Attic Drama,’’ CQ 42(1948)15-27. Mr. Webster 
suggests that the vase paintings may represent 
scenes from fourth-century Attic comedy and 
thus provide us with information about the plays 
from which so few fragments survive. 

12 Fig. 48, W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyr- 
amb, Tragedy and Comedy (Oxford, 1927). 

13 Cf. Henry W. Prescott, ‘‘The Antecedents of 
Hellenistic Comedy,’’ CPh 12(1917)405-25; 13(1918) 
113-37; 14(1919)108-35. He assesses the influence 
of Euripides on the Middle and New Comedy and 
concludes that it has been exaggerated. The con- 
ditions of everyday life and the exigencies of the 
theatre account for many resemblances. 

14 Cf. Norwood, op. cit. (above note 2) 53-4. 

15 RE s.v. ‘‘Anaxandrides.”’ 

16 For a detailed account of the comic chorus 
in the fourth century see K. J. Maidment, ‘‘The 
Later Comic Chorus,’’ CQ 29(1935)1-24. 
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The remark has been made that the 
‘‘majority of great British poets . 
have seen Rome, and have profited by 
the contemplation of its stupendous 
ruins, its eloquent decay, its death-like 
silence, and the gigantic memories 
which walk forever on tip-toe, like 
trembling ghosts, through its desolate 
streets.’’! The poets who appear below 
gave actual poetic expression to their 
feelings about the ancient city, regard- 
ing it variously as the fallen and deso- 
late, the beautiful and magnificent, the 
mightiest of all civilizations, the peren- 
nially instructive, and the eternal.- 
From a consideration of their utter- 
ances may be derived a glimpse of a 
small, perhaps not unsignificant, phase 
of the Nachleben of things Roman in 
the West. 


TUDOR TIMES 
SPENCER seems to be the first poet 
who invites our attention. But in his 
462-line poem, The Ruines of Rome, he 
is in reality translating a series of son- 
nets by Joachim du Bellay (1524-1560), 
one of the ablest French sonnet writ- 
ers, entitled Les Antiquités de Rome. 
The work involves pretty much an 
appraisal of Rome’s place in history. 
One memorable Spenserian passage 
illustrating this is the following: 
Rome was th’whole world, and al the 
world was Rome, 
And if things nam’d their names doo 
equalize, 
When land and sea ye name, then name 
ye Rome: 
And naming Rome ye land and sea com- 
prize (26.9-12). 


There is on the whole only general ref- 
erence to the city’s physical remains. 
These stir amaze and regret at Rome’s 
fall, together with a condemnation of 
the ‘‘ciuill furie’’ which stabbed Rome 
to its ‘‘proper hart.’’ 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY POETS 
Mitton and Dryden concern us here, 
the latter, however, very briefly. Mil- 
ton had spent on two separate visits to 
Rome a total of some four months 
there. In Paradise Regained (4.21-145) 
the city proves to be, first, Rome the 


Magnificent by which Satan tempts 
Christ to yield to desires for human 
power and glory. It may be added 
that Milton’s description is doubtless 
anachronistic: the city corresponds 
more closely to Rome of the late first 
or even second century. Rome next 
comes in for the contempt of the Sav- 
ior; it is a mighty state enslaved by 
the passions of its citizens. Milton’s own 
attitude is reflected: he admired the 
government of Republican Rome, ‘‘di- 
vinely and harmoniously tuned.’’* 

Dryden found occasion only for a line 
or two on the ancient city, and then 
refers only generally to ‘Ancient 
Rome, majestic in decay,’’ defaced a!] 
her ‘‘matchless monuments.”’+ 


THE AUGUSTAN AGE 
Pore proves to be the only ‘name 
poet’? here, others providing indeed 
longer disquisitions, but in distinctly in- 
ferior contexts. We find in Epistle V 
of the Moral Essays the first fifty-two 
lines presenting almost a photographic 
description of the ruined city. ‘‘Papal 
piety,’’ the poet feels, accomplished in 
part the city’s dejection. The same 
point reappears in a_ picturing of 
Rome’s ruins in the Dunciad (3.99- 
104): 
See, the Cirque falls! th’ unpillar'’d 
Temple nods! 
Streets pav’d with Heroes, Tyber choak'd 
with Gods! 
Till Peter’s Keys some christen'd Jove 
adorn, 
And Pan to Moses lends his pagan horn; 
See graceless Venus to a Virgin turn’d, 
Or Phidias broken, and Apelles burn’d. 


And there are a few still slighter ref- 
erences elsewhere in Pope to Rome the 
Ruined.® 

Pretty much failures, however, are 
two poems of this period which deal 
extensively, in whole or in part, with 
Roma dilapsa. John Dyer (1699-1758) 
wrote in 1740 a piece of 545 lines en- 
titled The Ruins of Rome, thoroughly 
declamatory in style. ‘‘The title,’’ says 
Johnson, ‘“‘raises greater expectations 
than the performance gratifies.’’ But 
Gray, after reading the work, risked 
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Walpole’s criticism by stating that 
Dyer “has more of poetry in his imag- 
ination than any of our number.’’ Dyer 
attempts a fairly comprehensive pic- 
ture of the ruined city and its history, 
but he lacks the charm of Spenser and 
the stirring quality of Byron. His ex- 
planation of Rome’s fall: Luxury, 
“bane of elated life, of affluent states.”’ 

James Thomson (1700-1748) in his 
poem Liberty chose a subject not suited 
to his talents, and his failure was fairly 
complete. Early in Part 1 some 300 
lines describe the magnificence and 
glory of Republican Rome in contrast 
to current melancholy conditions. Part 
4 rehearses in some hundred lines the 
great works of Roman sculpture. A fair 
example of the more effective pas- 
sages is the following: 


... by the tempest of two thousand years 

Continual shaken, let my ruins vie. 

These roads that yet the Roman hand 
assert, 

Beyond the weak repair of modern toil; 

These fractured arches, that the chiding 
stream 

No more delighted hear; these rich re- 
mains 

Of marble now unknown, where shines 
imbibed 

Each parent ray; these massy columns, 
hewed 

From Afric’s furthest shore; one granite 
all, 

These obelisks high-towering to the sky, 

Mysterious marked with dark Egyptian 
ore... 


AGE OF REACTION AND REFORM 


Here we find great poets of the period 
writing of Rome’s vanished glories: 
Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, and Shel- 
ley. 

Strangely enough, the one work of 
Wordsworth which perhaps best ex- 
presses his feelings on the downfall of 
mighty Rome, The Pillar of Trajan, 
was written to show his son how the 
topic, one suggested in the ‘‘newspa- 
per’’ as the subject for a prize poem, 
might be treated. Making up the sub- 
stantial part of the poem are the wind- 
ing carvings of the column which 
stands 


Where towers are crushed and _ unfor- 
bidden weeds 

O’er mutilated arches shed their weeds; 

And temples, doomed to milder change, 
unfold 

A new magnificence that vies with old. 


The moral Wordsworth draws in the 
lines 


O weakness of the great! O folly of the 
wise! 

Where now the haughty empire that was 
spread 

With such fond hopes? her very speech 
is dead. 


Another lesson to be learned in the 
passing of ambitious Rome Wordsworth 
conveys in his Roman Antiquities from 
the Roman Station at Old Penrith, 
where he attaches value to an old hel- 
met ‘“‘with its nodding plume,”’ a fibula, 


lamps, and funerary urns — “tear- 
less lachrymals’’ — only if they. chasten 
fancies or “‘idle agitations lull.’’’ Yet 


he hates to think of any of Rome’s 
splendor being dispelled by time or 
‘*scholarship.”’ The sentiment appears 
in the poem At Rome, Regrets, where 
allusion is made to the theories of Nie- 
buhr and other historians: 


The glory of Infant Rome must disappear, 

Her morning splendours vanish, and their 
place 

Know them no more. 


But the lure of Rome may be “‘deadly.”’ 
He warns in Temptations from Roman 
Refinements: 


Fair houses, baths, and banquets delicate, 

And Temples flashing, bright as polar 

Shun the insidious arts 

That Rome provides, less dreading from 


her frown 

Than from her wily praise, her peaceful 
gown. 

Language and letters: these though fond- 
ly viewed 


As humanizing graces, are but parts 
And instruments of deadliest servitude. 


At the same time, in Musings near 
Aquapendente, the poet looks hopefully 
to the culture that succeeded Rome’s; 
it must mingle itself with the antique 
glories, which, though fading, are ‘‘nev- 
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er to be extinct while Earth endures.”’ 


No poet can easily outrival Byron and 
his inspiring lines in Canto IV of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage on the ruin of that 
great power whose ‘‘very weeds are 
beautiful,"’ while no poet appreciated 
equally the immortality of those ‘‘ten 
thousand rents’’ of Rome's “imperial 
garment.’’ He wrote of what he had 
seen with his own eyes. Of the seven 
years spent in Italy (1816-1823), where 
he composed almost all his greatest 
works, Byron spent two months in 
Rome, persuaded to come there by his 
friend of archaeological interests, Hob- 
house, who later composed a ‘“‘histori- 
cal illustration’’ for Canto IV. 

Byron’s avowed purpose in the Canto 
was 


To meditate amongst decay, and stand 

A ruin amidst ruins; there to track 

Fall'n states and buried greatness, o’er 
a land 

Which was the mightiest in its old com- 
mand (XXV). 


Only with difficulty does one resist the 
temptation to quote wholesale from 
Canto IV. Let these few matchless 
verses stand as invitation to peruse the 
whole: 


Oh, Rome! my country! City of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to 
thee, 

Lone Mother of dead Empires... 
(LXXVIID. 

The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless 
woe (LXXIX). 

While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall 
stand: 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 

And when Rome falls —the World .. . 
(CXLV). 


The Coliseum had captured his fancy. 
One of the most beautiful of the stanzas 
(CXLIV) is devoted to it.5 In his trag- 
edy Manfred (III.4) he pens over thir- 
ty lines in moving description of it, 
while in The Deformed Transformed 
(1.2) it is the scene for contests with 
wild animals. 


Byron’s’ friend and_ biographer, 


Moore (1779-1852), also concerns us 


here, for one magnificent passage, too 
long to quote entirely, in Rhymes on 
the Road (Extract XIII). In almost 
Thucydidean manner we find it claimed 
that 


Rome, the Queen of all, whose very 
wrecks 

If lone and lifeless through a_ desert 
hurl’d, 

Would wear more true magnificence than 
decks 

The assembled thrones of all the existing 
world. 


Coming to Shelley one is somewhat 
surprised to find Rome rarely men- 
tioned in his poetic work." However, 
from other writings one can determine 
readily the depth of his feeling about 
the ancient city.!° Mrs. Shelley wrote 
that his ‘‘first entrance to Rome 
opened to him a scene of remains of 
antique grandeur that far surpassed his 
expectations.’ In two of his Letters, 
unfortunately too long to quote at 
length, Shelley makes most explicit 
comment: ‘“‘Rome is a city . . . of those 
who cannot die.!! And with particular 
references to the ruins: “If I speak of 
the inanimate ruins, the rude stones 
piled upon stones, which are the sepul- 
chres of the fame of those who once 
arrayed them with the beauty which 
has faded, will you believe me insensi- 
ble to the vital, the almost breathing 
creations of genius yet subsisting in 
their perfection. . . . Come to Rome. 
It is a scene by which expression is 
overpowered... 

But only one passage in this poetry 
evinces this poignant emotion felt for 
the grandeur of decay: the description 
in Adonais (48-50) of Rome, ‘‘at once 
the Paradise, the grave, the city, and 
the wilderness.’’ Elsewhere occur two 
passing references to the ruins, in 
Queen Mab (2.166-169), and in The Tow- 
er of Famine. 

We may leave this period with a ref- 
erence to the work of Felicia Hemans 
(1793-1835). In general her poetry is no 
longer popular today, and her length- 
ier works are not likely to be revived. 
But the desolation of Rome seems to 
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URBS ROMA AND SOME ENGLISH POETS 


have intrigued her in a special way. 
In Alaric in Italy and Marius among 
the Ruins of Carthage it is an item of 
historical interest. In The Widow of 
Crescentius and Roman Girl’s Song 
the ruins and vanished glories give rise 
to sentiments of sorrow and consola- 
tion respectively, while The Restora- 
tion of the Works of Art to Italy holds 
Rome up as an everlasting monument 
to artistic beauty. 


AGE OF ADJUSTMENT AND ESCAPE 

It was the Coliseum again that cap- 
tured the fancy of one of the less well 
known poets of this period, Syndey Do- 
bell (Sydney Yendys). Among his min- 
or poems is The Roman (1850), dedi- 
cated to the interests of Italian politi- 
cal liberty, and marked by pathos, en- 
ergy, and intense love of liberty. Here 
the ‘“‘immortal’* Coliseum (which Do- 
bell himself never saw), together with 
the Roman Campagna, become tokens 
of the lastingness of art and the 
transiency of power. 

Browning, close to Italy for fifteen 
years. in Love among the Ruins pre- 
sents a wide, swift picture of the im- 
perial city’s wonders as he could see 
them in 1855 near the Campagna. The 
destruction of Rome, he seems to feel, 
came deservedly, the result of *‘whole 
centuries of folly, noise and sin’’ — a 
somewhat unique stance among the 
poets who have been considered here. 

One poem of Matthew Arnold brings 
to a close the number of English poets 
treating our theme. Arnold of course 
was thoroughly steeped in the classics. 
and greatly admired their discipline. 
Alaric at Rome appeared in 1840 as a 
Rugby prize poem. All traces of it 
were lost until 1888 when Sir Edmund 
Gosse wrote a notice of it. The mate- 
rial for the eleven-page poem was fur- 
nished by Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

The poem is written as an apostrophe 
to Rome, first ruined Rome, then Rome 
before Alaric. One finds the highest 
tribute in 


Thy dead are kings, thy dust are palaces, 
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Relics of nations thy memorial stones: 

And the dim glories of departed days 

Fold like a shroud around thy wither’d 
bones: 

And o’er thy towers the wind’s half- 
utter’d sigh 

Whispers, in mournful tones, thy silent 
elegy. 


There comes, too, a Shelley-like con- 
clusion finally that still must the Spirit 
‘hold communion, Rome, with thee.’’ 

Leo M. Karser 

Saint Louis University 


Notes 

! George Gilfillan, The Poetical Works of Arm- 
strong, Dyer, and Green (Edinburgh 1858), 104. 

- Various ancient poets themselves thought of 
Rome as eternal. On the matter see G. Gernentz, 
Laudes Romae (Rostochii 1918). 

3On Reformation in England II. Southey had 
Milton's description of Rome in mind in Madoc 
in Wales, VI, Erillyab 107 f. 

+To Mr. Granville. 35-36: To Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 45-49. 

* Moral Essays IV, 23-24; Epistle to Mr. Jervas, 
23-32: Essay on Criticism III, 124-133. 

Lines 225-235 

7 Cf. also On Being Stranded near the Harbor 
of Boulogne; Roman Antiquities at Bishopstone; 
River Duddon, Return (Sonnet XVII): The High- 
land Broach; Rydal on a May Morning. 


* Cf. Goethe's description of the Coliseum in his 
letter from Rome, dated February 2, 1787. 
Madame de Stael in Corinne also tells of the 
structure. The Coliseum by Poe is, of course, 
familiar to all. 

% Shelley was in Italy from 1818 to his death 
in 1822. His Prometheus Unbound, at least three 
acts of it, were written in the ‘‘wilderness of 
beauty and ruin of Rome,” chiefly on the Baths 
of Caracalla. 


10 See Letters 310, 313, 315 (Ingpen edition). 
11 Letter 312. 
12 Letter 314 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE LATIN SCHOLARSHIP 

Rockford College is again offering to an 
entering freshman a departmental scholar- 
ship in Latin of $1,000 ($500 for each of two 
years). Students who have had two or more 
years of Latin in high school are eligible to 
apply: candidates will write an examina- 
tion testing particularly the ability to read 
Latin. The examination is given at the 
candidate's school. High school record and 
recommendations, an aptitude test score, 
and financial need are also considered in 
awarding the scholarship. The successful 
candidate is expected to continue her study 
of Latin for one year but need not elect a 
major in the field. Applications from prom- 
ising students are invited and should be 
filed by March 1, 1954. For further infor- 
mation, write to the Director of Admission, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tragedy and the Paradox of the Fortunate 
Fall. By HERBERT WEISINGER, Lan- 
sing: Michigan State College Press, 1953. 
Pp. vi, 300. $5.00. 


THE CHAPTERS take up the psychology of 
this paradox: its origin in myth and 
ritual; its appearance in the ancient Near 
East, in the Mediterranean area, in Hebrew 
and Christian thought; its application to 
tragedy. Of six links in a chain seen by the 
author, he treats (3) ‘‘the crystallization of 
the archetype of rebirth in the myth and 
ritual of the ancient Near East,”’ (4) ‘‘the 
infusion and transformation of myth and 
ritual into and in the religions of the an- 
cient world, including Christianity,’’ (5) 
“the concretization and formalization of the 
archeiype of rebirth into the concept of 
felix culpa”’ and tragedy. 

The catholic sweep of the book includes: 
the dying god, sacred marriage, fertility 
rites, pharmakos, corn-spirit and other 
matters from Frazer which myself when 
young most eagerly did frequent; the code 
of Hammurabi; Theocritus XV and Apul- 
eius; the Church Fathers; Dorothy Sayers 
(but not her detective stories); Schopen- 
hauer, Hegel and Hume (besides Plato and 
Aristotle of course); Time magazine, *‘The 
Death of a Salesman,”’’ and the Motion 
Picture Production Code (in considerable 
detail); with a bibliography of over 300 
titles actually cited, many repeatedly—e.g., 
my pupil (! for three weeks before either of 
us was 20) William F. Albright—and an in- 
dex covering 12 pp. in two columns of small 
type. But, however incongruous this list 
may seem, it would be quite unfair to imply 
that W. has not kept his head through all 
this, even if the unity preserved is hardly 
Aristotle’s or Horace’s. Make no mistake; 
this is a very learned work, heavily docu- 
mented. 

Now I may think that W. has included 
more instances and quoted more passages 
than were necessary to establish the preva- 
lence of the myth and ritual referred to, 
and gone a little over-board on the Holly- 
wood matter. A book a third as long could 
have been better balanced, neater, more 
cogent. I suspect the author had a natural 
desire to get into print the mass of ma- 
terial at his command, most of which might 
have been (in my opinion) a separate an- 
thology. Dare I attempt to summarize the 
shorter book envisaged? 

Starting off fairly enough with the Poetics, 
W. says that—though Aristotle has told us 


more about tragedy than anyone else—he 
has not explained why (8) we take pleasure 
in the hero’s fall and feel morally re- 
freshed by it. That men are interested by 
mimesis as such and feel the psychic re- 
lease of katharsis is presumably not enough 
for W. The shift in Croce to an aesthetic 
rather than ethical interpretation of the 
pleasure is rejected. (235, n.l) (In the vast 
bibliography Bywater, Butcher, Lane Coo- 
per do not appear; nor, in another area, 
Nietzsche on Wagner.) 

Apparently every tragedy is more or less 
consciously faced by the audience as ad- 
dressed to the general problem of evil. The 
myth-ritual pattern has had a strong hold 
on men’s minds throughout the centuries 
because of our ‘‘persistent .. . refusal to 
accept the evidence of . . . reason and ob- 
servation’’ to the effect ‘‘that we live ina 
universe utterly indifferent to the will and 
desires of men.”’ (194) ‘‘Tragedy is the 
product of scepticism and faith together, of 
faith sceptical enough to question and of 
scepticism faithful enough to believe.” (9) 
There is ‘‘that balance between determin- 
ism and freedom, between scepticism and 
faith, on which tragedy so delicately rests,” 
(210) ‘‘the religious contradiction which lies 
at the root of the paradox,”’ (21) ‘‘an at- 
mosphere of sceptical faith.’ (268) The 
“core of greatness in tragedy’’ is “‘the 
sense of assurance, achieved through suf- 
fering, of rational order. Tragedy occurs 
when the accepted order of things is funda- 
mentally questioned only to be more trium- 
phantly reaffirmed.’’ (266) Aeschylus seems 
to fit this description. Paul's ‘reconciling 
the world unto ourselves and not imputing 
our transgressions’’ may be parallel. 
Shakespeare ‘‘combined the need for order 
with the need for life. He thrust aside rit- 
ual, but retained faith . . . created a vision 
of free men responsible to a just order of 
things.’’ (267) 


In modern drama, ‘‘conflict is . . . lodged 
within the character itself, . . . marked by 
spiritual vacillation and distraction, 
weakness of indecision, fluctuations of re 
flection. . . . Consequently, tragic reconcil- 
iation in the classic sense is made impos 
sible.’’ (232) ‘‘The reconciliation is... 
the creation on a higher level of a new and 
correspondingly more meaningful synthe- 
sis.’’ Blinded to the communal character of 
tragedy, the contemporary audience “can 
only be the witness of its own weakness.” 
(234f) 
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Ihave observed that source and route are 
frequently confounded with result and des- 
tination. Some are too quick to say that 
love is nothing but the biological urge, be- 
cause it stems from that. People may ar- 
rive from various places by different routes 
at some gathering; but they are all equally 
there. That the son must kill the father 
while the latter is still vigorous, hating him 
put desiring his strength; thereafter feeling 
a guilt-complex which must be resolved by 
a sacrifice—it calls for a lot of forcing (if 
not too much for Freud) to apply this to the 
Crucifixion. (The chart on pp. 27f reads 
like a generalization of Oedipus Rex.) ‘‘In 
the creation of Christ . . . the process of 
spiritualization and of  symbolization 
through which the myth and ritual pattern 
passed reached its highest point.’’ (195) 
“Paul . . . seized on the concept of rebirth 
as the very central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity,”’ (202) Jesus said, ‘‘Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the ground and die... .”’ 
But both are a dernier cri from the ritual of 
the corn-spirit. W. admits (208) that the 
crucifixion ‘‘could not . . . arouse the tragic 
terror... of a hero helping to seal his own 
doom through imperfections recognizably 
like our own,’’ the tragic fault; that an 
identification of certain sex-symbols with 
the Cup of the Last Supper is involved in 
ignorance. (211) W. is anything but irrev- 
erent. 

Erraia: read ‘Lansing’ (vi), ‘Clyde’ (11, 
n), ‘me’ for ‘men’ (19.11), ‘miscegenation’ 
(243.22), ‘fall’ for ‘form’ last line of 271; 
add a period (9.20), ‘have’ at the end of 
16.16, comma after ‘tracts’ (256.15); delete 
‘what’ (10.8), ‘that’ (15.17), ‘the’ (47.18); 
insert ‘that’ in 265.5. The style is good; but 
W. occasionally loses his syntax in long, 
slightly punctuated sentences. Lucretius de- 
nies (2.3) the ‘‘pleasure in another’s ad- 
versity’’ ascribed to him on p. 229. For 
CAPS readers let me quote (264), ‘Of 
course, anything can and does happen in 
California;’’ but Linforth is cited respect- 
fully. The type is clear, the italics dis- 
tinguished (printed in Great Britain). If 
the author, with his extensive control of 
the material, should with Euripides slen- 
derize the muse of tragedy (including or not 
‘he sixth non-religious link prophetically), 
he might well turn out a classic. 

CLYDE MURLEY 

Northwestern University 


Christian Inscriptions. By H. P. V. Nunn. 


New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. 72. $2.50. 


This slim handbook of Greek and Roman 
Christian inscriptions, ranging over several 


centuries and containing examples drawn 
from Rome, Carthage, France, and other 
areas, is equipped with historical and 
eschatological comment of special interest 
to the history of the Early Church. Although 
many appealing inscriptions are omitted, 
there are sufficient epigraphical examples 
on and by the Popes and a miscellany of 
individuals to provide a useful, though 
limited, introductory conspectus. The Latin 
or Greek is followed by adequate though at 
times pedestrian renderings. Two initial 
chapters treat the necrological and histori- 
cal content of Christian epigraphy. The 
compilation would have been more service- 
able by the addition of a short bibliography 
and a more methodical presentation. 


The Latin Epigrams of Thomas More. 
Edited with Translations and Notes by 
LEICESTER BRADNER and CHARLES ARTHUR 
LyncH. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. Pp. 255. $7.50. 


As IN THE CASE of not a few mediaeval 
and Renaissance figures, More’s minor but 
far from insignificant writings have been 
unduly overshadowed by his magnum opus, 
the Utopia. It is commendable, therefore, 
that at long last two scholars of Brown Uni- 
versity, one a professor of English and the 
other a classicist, should have cooperated 
in the publication of More’s Latin epigrams. 

An introduction of some thirty pages dis- 
cusses the history of the text, examines the 
Greek sources of many of the epigrams — 
especially the Planudean Anthology, esti- 
mates More as a translator, and furnishes 
relevant bibliographical matter. The text 
includes the Progymnasmata, consisting of 
rival translations by More and William Lily, 
and the epigrammata themselves. This en- 
tire Latin text — along with some epistolary 
matter — has been rendered into acceptable 
but rather literal English idiom. The 
pungency and compactness of the Latin, 
however, and the impact of the conceit are 
often lost. The lengthy Ad Candidum, for 
instance, clamors for a metrical version. 
But these are minor strictures. The two 
editors have competently brought out of 
undeserved obscurity a corpus of epigrams 
that, where they are original, illuminate 
the contemporary scene in which merchants 
and statesmen, astrologers. physicians, 
women and their foibles, and the concepts 
of life and death are put under perceptive 
scrutiny, remarkably free, to a large extent, 
from the traditional lubricity associated 
with the history of the epigram. 

Harry E. WeEDECK 

Brooklyn College 
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Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of 
the Third Century After Christ. By DAVID 
MAGIE. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. Pp. xxi, 1661 (2 vols., continuously 
paged). $20.00 
THE REDOUBTABLE Wilamowitz was wont 

to speak of American classical scholarship 

with severe contempt. If this was largely 
justified in the nineteenth century, when 

Wilamowitz began his long career, yet the 

changing facts produced no abatement in 

his lordly disdain. When he first mounted 
the lecturer’s platform at Greifswald in 

1876, not a single classical periodical existed 

in the Western Hemisphere, and our only 

classical society, The American Philologi- 
cal Association, was an infant of seven 
years. So matters stood, but they did not 
stand still: nous avons changé tout cela. 

Would that Wilamowitz were still in the 

land of the living, so that we might with 

a certain reasonable pride draw his at- 

tention to the notable American historians 

of antiquity, in whose ranks the present 
magnum opus solidly establishes David 

Magie of Princeton. 

It is good to compare the present work 
with the corresponding parts of Mommsen’s 
volume on the Roman provinces. Such a 
comparison will demonstrate that in the 
past three-quarters of a century a _ vast 
amount has been learned about the Asiatic 
provinces, and Magie has mastered it all. 
“‘A long and arduous task,’’ says the pref- 
ace; ‘this book, planned in my _ youth, 
begun in middle life and finally completed 
in my old age, has been my constant 
companion for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury.’’ We felicitate Professor Magie on his 
magnificent accomplishment, and ourselves 
on being the beneficiaries. 

The preface gives a succinct account of 
what the book aims to include and what 
subjects are deliberately omitted (litera- 
ture, arts, and religious cults). With ad- 
mirable skill in organization Magie has 
marshaled into readable form unwieldy ac- 
cumulations of scattered data from coins, 
inscriptions, monuments, ancient authors, 
and thousands of modern books, mono- 
graphs, and articles. The second volume 
fills 853 pages with 1888 notes containing 
scores of thousands of citations. Si abun- 
dantiam doctrinae requiris, circumspice. 
The main interests of the book are his- 
torical, geographic, (including roads, mile- 
stones, and topography), political, military, 
and economic; and whoever comes to such 
a copious fountain will not go away thirsty. 

Chapter II (‘‘The Land and its Riches’’) 
seems to suffer from a lack of autopsy; 
but very diligent critical use is made of 


the researches of travelers in Asia Minor 
Chapter XXVII (‘‘The Antonines and the 
Cities’) is a gold mine of information 
about local magistracies, with elaborate 
data in long and comprehensive notes. Con- 
sidering the importance of Christianity in 
Asia Minor, Magie’s scanty four references 
to it (plus one excellent note) lead to the 
conclusion that he purposely excluded the 
topic. Emperor worship, a matter of the 
utmost pertinence to Roman rule, gets ful] 
attention at many points, but with surpris- 
ingly few references to the many articles 
on the subject by Kenneth Scott. A few 
topics of social life get less than their due 
from Magie; e.g., athletes are rarely and 
casually treated and the word ‘‘Athietes” 
does not appear in the index (but see 
‘Athletic Association’’). Yet another great 
expert on Asia Minor, Louis Robert of 
Paris, fills his writings with ample and 
penetrating observations on athletes. 

Where he occasionally disagrees with his 
predecessors, Magie is polite and mild. Per- 
haps he is too lenient to the writings of 
A. H. M. Jones, which have been con- 
stantly excoriated by Louis Robert, with 
citation of chapter and verse. Also one 
must go to Robert and Wilamowitz to learn 
how unsatisfactory and_ ill-informed are 
many articles in Pauly-Wissowa about the 
Asian cities, especially the articles of L. 
Birchner. 

The inscriptions of Asia Minor, bewilder- 
ingly scattered though they are in a multi- 
tude of publications, have been thoroughly 
exploited by Magie. The contents of many 
are analyzed and discussed either in the 
text or notes. But could not the long and 
admirable notes devoted to every polis in 
Asia Minor have closed with a compressed 
reference to all previously unmentioned in- 
scriptions, even though they were not per- 
tinent to Magie’s purposes? An investigator 
who is interested in a particular Asian 
city can nowhere find a complete list of 
the published inscriptions of that city. 

The index fills forty-three pages of fine 
print, but even so it covers the volume of 
notes only selectively. In a work of such 
vast learning and wide scope of interests 
an even more detailed indexing, especially 
to include more incidental topics of private 
and social life, might have been warranted. 
The printing and make-up of the volumes 
are remarkably fine. The American Philo- 
logical Association was fortunate to be able 
to give its first Award of Merit (in Decem- 
ber, 1951) to the Roman Rule of David 
Mazgie. 

CLARENCE A. FORBES 

The Ohio State University 
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Et summis admiratio 

veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 
laus 


Edited by Grundy Steiner 


A REVIEW may be an evaluation and nothing 
inore. It is likely to be at its best, however, when 
it introduces the reader to the nature and signi- 
ficance of the problems which confronted the 
author or when it provides some further elucida- 
tion of the author’s subject. The latter virtue is 
conspicuous in the several notices which follow 
through the kindness of Professor Revilo P. Oli- 
ver. The general heading should be ‘‘Mediaeval 
and Neo-Latin Literature,’’ fields through which 
Professcr Oliver has promised to cut a generous 
swath for this department from time to time. 


HAGIOGRAPHY 

Frithegodi monachi Breviloquium vitae 
Beati Wilfredi et Wulfstani cantoris Nar- 
ratio metrica de Sancto Swithuno. Edidit 
ALISTAIR CAMPBELL. Turici in aedibus 
Thesauri Mundi (1951). Pp. xi, 183. (Dis- 
tributed in the United States by the Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, Cambridge. 
Massachussets.) $3. 


THE TWO WORKS conjoined in this accurate 
edition are both versified lives of Anglo- 
Saxon saints composed in England by minor 
ecclesiastics in the second half of the Tenth 
Century. The first is here presented in a 
new critical edition; the second is printed 
for the first time. Both are tales of holy 
wonder which do not markedly differ in 
content from the usual products of enthusi- 
astic hagiography, but they will doubtless 
be of great interest and value to Medi- 
aevalists. 

The Breviloquium has also an indirect 
connection with classical studies. Frithe- 
godus, like the practitioners of Voodoo and 
progressive educators, knew that obscure 
jargon impresses the ignorant, who some- 
times mistake befuddlement for thought. 
He accordingly contrived his own dialect, 
which is roughly similar to that of the 
Hisperica famina or the horrendous pre- 
face in the Salmasian anthology (Anth. Lat. 
19 Riese), and succeeded in writing so unin- 
telligibly that we may be sure that he was 
in his own day accounted a leader of the 
intelligentsia. He compiled his verbal puz- 
zles from the Mediaeval glossaries which 
preserve, amid errors, corruptions, and mis- 
cellaneous rubbish, some of the vocabulary 
of Roman literature now lost. The editor. 
whose diligence deserves the highest praise. 
has provided references to the glossaries 
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and other sources, and called attention to 
a number of words yet unidentified. Most 
of these, however, suggest mutilated Greek 
rather than old or colloquial Latin. 


AUCTORES RECENTES 
Selecta Latinitatis scripta auctorum recen- 
tium (saec. XV-XX). (Collegit) AEMILIUS 

SPRINGHETTI S. I. Romae apud Pon- 

tificilam Vniversitatem Gregorianam, 1951. 

Pp. xi, 775. 

THIS COPIOUS PROSE anthology was com- 
piled to provide within convenient com- 
pass specimens of Latinity for the use of 
contemporary Latinists. Although authors 
from the Instauration of Learning to the 
present day, from Poggio to Antonio Bacci, 
are represented, the purpose was not to 
trace the development of modern Latin lit- 
erature or adequately to exhibit the style of 
each writer, but rather to illustrate the 
treatment of the widest possible variety of 
subjects. The 176 selections deal with geog- 
raphy, ethnography, physiology, anatomy, 
botany, astronomy, physics, mathematics, 
archaeology, painting, sculpture, aesthetics, 
philosophy. jurisprudence. politics, ethics, 
theology, philology, biography, and history; 
there are essays on the utility of Latin, the 
standards to be observed in writing and 
speaking it, methods of teaching, and liter- 
ary criticism; and the two dozen personal 
letters are devoted to as many different 
topics. The only type of prose writing not 
represented at all is fiction; one wonders 
at the omission. 

The selections have been made skillfully. 
Given the size and the purpose of the vol- 
ume, it would be pointless to inquire why 
some of one’s favourite writers are not rep- 
resented at all, or to remark that three 
major historians are represented by types 
of writing other than the historical narra- 
tive and analysis in which they excelled: 
Hieronymus Orosius, who is especially noted 
for his accounts of Portuguese voyages of 
discovery, Mariana, a sagacious observer 
of men (the commonly quoted dum caelum 
considerat, terram amisit, is less commonly 
recognized as coming from his characteri- 
zation of Alfonso el Sabio), and Thuanus, 
whose fourteen folio volumes have 
charmed many a long evening for me. 
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Since the 165 Latinists of the present col- 
lection are presented not merely as scrip- 
tores, but as auctores, the quality of their 
Latinity should and will be scrutinized with 
particular care. It would be easy to con- 
demn a few passages out of hand, to debate 
the propriety of many.1 I here limit myself 
to the observation that when we discuss the 
Latin written from the Renaissance to the 
present day, we should criticize it as schol- 
ars and gentlemen, as historians and men 
of the world. 

As historians we know that it is often 
anachronistic to accuse a writer of bar- 
barism: the purity of his Latin was neces- 
sarily limited by the knowledge available 
to him, which, in the last analysis, means 
the accuracy of the texts at his disposal. 
For five centuries the best minds of the 
Occident have laboured to castigate our 
texts of the normative Latin writers, and 
the standards of Latinity have been cor- 
respondingly and constantly refined. The 
extent of this process may conveniently be 
suggested by two simple examples of bar- 
barism, the one not found, the other fre- 
quently found, in the present collection. Had 
we been given a different selection from 
Poggio, we might have been shocked by 
the use of the genitive of a personal pro- 
noun for a possessive adjective (e.g. sui 
for suus)—an ugly error, indeed, but one 
which, until the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century, the most careful Latinist could 
have made in the belief that the construc- 
tion was not merely correct, but Cicero- 
nian.2. We now shudder at a date written in 
the form tertio Idus Martii, but until the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century the strict- 
est Latinists used that form and thought 
themselves Ciceronians—on the basis of 
false readings perpetuated in the most 
highly respected editions.’ We have better 
texts, not better minds. 

As men of experience we know that we 
can demand perfection neither in friends 
nor in stylists. When, therefore, we detect 
in a modern Latinist some inadvertence or 
infelicity, let us withhold our cudgel from 
his head while we remind ourselves that 
he could have been much less diligent, 
much less Ciceronian, much less classical. 
He could, for example, have written in a 
vernacular. 

NorTEs 


1 There are many typographical errors, but 
none, so far as I have observed, which will long 
puzzle the reader. Some seem to have been oc- 
casioned by the attempt to preserve the spellings 
of the originals—a needless pedantry in a book of 
this type. 

2 The corruption is common in the late manu- 
scripts and occasionally found even in some of 
the oldest and best, e. g. De fin. II, 23, 76; In 


Verr. II, III, 52, 121; In Caec. 6, 21; Ad Att. XI, 
15, 2; Ad fam. II, 6, 5. That these were scriba] 
corruptions was first shown by Valla in his 
famous De elegantiis linguae Latinae, II, i, ¢. 


3 E.g. In Vert. II, I, 42, 109; De or. III, 1, 2. 


FAHLCRANTZ AND CARO 
Christian Alfred FAHLCRANTZ, Samlade Lat- 
inska originaldikter och 6versdttningar till 
Latinsk vers. Stockholm, (1949). Pp. 180, 
Miguel Antonio Caro, Poesias latinas. Edi- 
cién dirigida por Jos— MANUEL Rivas Sac- 

cCONI. Bogota, 1951. Pp. lvi, 250. 
Versiones latinas. Edicion dirigida 
por Jos— MaNvet Rivas Sacconi. Bogota, 

(1951). Pp. 529. 

THE FirsT of these books is a slender but 
handsome volume containing the Latin 
verse of Fahlcrantz (1835-1911), now col- 
lected, printed, and distributed by the noble 
pietas of Gabriel Sjégren, a pupil in whose 
heart grateful memory of his brilliant teach- 
er remained fresh for four decades. The 
two volumes which contain the more copi- 
ous work of Caro (1843-1909) are edited by 
the historian of Colombian Humanism (El 
latin en Colombia, Bogota, 1949) and pub- 
lished by the Instituto Caro y Cuervo. Both 
poets evince talent of a very high order 
and flashes of genius; these publications 
will surely be noticed wherever the lights 
of Western culture yet burn in a darkling 
world. 


Fahlcrantz’ verse is almost entirely trans- 
lation, but translation of that very high 
quality (now, for all practical purposes, 
possible only in Latin and Greek) that 
marks creative art: the translation bears 
to the original a relation analogous to that 
which exists between a sculptured portrait 
and its model. The figure is apt here, for 
the greater part of these verses attest by 
their polish the limae labor et mora. For 
those who are interested in the subtleties 
of poetry there is no exercise more instruc- 
tive than a comparison between two inde- 
pendent Latin versions and the original. Of 
the various parallels that could be sug- 
gested, I particularly recommend that Fahl- 
crantz’ version in excellent senarii (pp. 3% 
41) of the story of Paolo and Francesca 
(Dante, Inferno, V, 73-142) be compared 
with the hexameter translation by H. A. J. 
Munro in the Sabrinae corolla (Londini, 
1859; pp. 246-9); and that his recreation in 
elegiac couplets (pp. 41f.) of Vincenzo da 
Filicaia’s well-known sonnet to Italy be 
compared with the Alcaic strophes of Henry 
Hoiden in the first Anthologia Ozxoniensis 
(Londini, 1846; p. 119). I am inclined to 
believe, however, that Fahlcrantz’ most re 
markable translations are those made from 
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drama of the Romantic era. For sheer tech- 
nical virtuosity it would be difficult to equal 
his rendition (pp. 60-113) of the third and 
fourth acts of Schiller’s Die Braut von Mes- 
sina; unless I am much mistaken, he has 
far surpassed his original in diction and 
vividness. His verse is classical, but yet 
charged with an undertone of Romantic 
emotion—a combination that reminds us of 
the best verse of Pascoli. For a measure 
of Fahlcrantz’ skill, compare the chorus in 
Act IV (pp. 89-91) with the version by Mau- 
ritius Seyffert (Carmina Latina, Lipsiae. 
1857; pp. 11-14). The latter has produced 
a lyric that might be chanted mournfully 
at some banquet table when the wine has 
made men pensive; the former's verses 
somehow make us see the chorus on the 
stage and hear the very intonations of its 
speech. And although I cannot speak of its 
relation to the Swedish original, I must call 
attention to Fahlerantz’ beautiful version 
(pp. 130-72) of the Bacchae of Erik Johan 
Stagnelius (71823). Those who share my in- 
ability to read the literature of what is 
unfortunately a minor language now have 
an opportunity to understand why the publi- 
cation of that strange and lovely play won 
a European reputation for its author. 
Caro’s translations! lack the high polish 
of long revision, but they are easy and 
graceful. The reader may wish to compare 
his version (p. 405) of Thomas Moore's ‘Oh! 
breathe not his name’’ with that by Ben- 
jamin Kennedy in the Sabrinae corolla (p. 
75), or the dignified elegiacs in which he 
translates (pp. 409-13) ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home’’ with the ingenious accentual ver- 
sion by Father Anthony Geyser (Musa 
Americana, Chicago, 1920-22, II, p. 13). 
which can—nay, must—be sung to the tune 
and rhythm of Payne's sentimental aria. 
But the reader who remembers the poets 
of the Renaissance will, I suspect, be par- 
ticularly delighted to discover in Caro the 
terminus of a curious cycle of translation. 
One of the most influential pieces of modern 
Latin verse was written early in the Six- 
teenth Century by Ianus Vitalis?—a concise 
meditation on the ruins of Rome leading 
to a brilliant antithesis between the solidity 
of the mighty monuments of imperial splen- 
dor that have vanished and the fluidity of 
the ancient and enduring Albula (Tiber). I 
quote the first and the last two couplets: 
Qui Romam in media quaeris, novus advena, 


Roma, 
et Romae in Roma nil reperis media... 


Albula Romani restat nunc nominis index: 
quin etiam rapidis fertur in aequor aquis. 
Disce hinc quid possit Fortuna: immota 
labascunt, 
et quae perpetuo sunt agitata manent. 


This memorable little poem was stolen and 
translated without acknowledgement by per- 
haps a dozen vernacular poets, among them 
Joachim du Bellay (Les antiquitez de 
Rome, 3). Du Bellay’s verse impressed the 
bitter satirist Francesco de Quevedo, who 
translated it into Spanish. And Quevedo’s 
poem, in turn, so appealed to Caro that he 
proceeded to translate it into Latin—cer- 
tainly without suspecting the ultimate 
source, for there is no hint in his (or the 
editor's) notes that Quevedo’s verses were 
not original. The couplets which I quoted 
above have, after passing through two ver- 
naculars, become elegiac couplets once 
more, 

and now read (p. 37): 


Roma ubi sit, frustra Romae scitaberis, hospes; 
non oculis reperis quam teris ipse pede. 


Incolumis Tibris, qui quantum plausibus urbem 
foverat, exstinctae fletibus ossa rigat. 
Roma, tua humanis fatis contraria fata: quae 
firma excedunt, quae fugitiva manent. 
Caro’s original compositions have a rare 
freshness and spontaneity. Latin was un- 
doubtedly, in a sense, his native language. 
As he confesses, with a neat Ovidian remi- 
niscence, 
Hispanos versus dum tento fingere, ludor: 
e calamo tantum verba Latina fluunt. 
His range is truly remarkable—from play- 
ful conceptualism to vehement indignation. 
Were it necessary to chose but one of his 
many poems, I should perhaps name the 
“Cygneus cantus”’ (pp. 93-6) in which the 
aged poet reviews his life with dignified 
simplicity worthy of a Roman, and in verse 
that is almost worthy of Ovid. There is, so 
far as I know, nothing in the vernacular 
verse of South America to be compared to 
it. 
Revito P. OLIVER 
University of Illinois 
NoTEs 


1 On Caro’s translation cf Rodrigo Caro’s Can- 
cién a las ruinas de Itdlica. Bogota, 1947, see 
the able review by William C. Salyer, Classical 
Journal, XLVI (1950), 96-103. 

2 Although the poem appears first to have been 
printed as the work of an unknown author in 
Antonii Terminii ‘ . et aliorum illustrium 
poetarum carmina, Venetiis, 1554, I see no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the attribution to Vitalis 
in the Carmina illustrium poetarum Italorum, 
Lutetiae Parisiorum, 1576, and later editions. 


WE SEE (from page 166) 
Also, it is consistent with the Greek inheri- 
tance that Greece should be an outpost 
against the false doctrine of communism in 


our time.’’ (Washington’s Evening Star, 
Oct. 28, 53). 

Royalty is where you find it—even in a 
democracy. JFL 
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RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 
“Text That Taths” filmstrips 


— for first year reading — 


FAMILIAR FABLES 


No. 1 GOLDILOCKS and five other short stories 
No. 2. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (play form) and THE GOLDEN FISH 
No. 3. PIED PIPER and THE FOUR MUSICIANS 

.o. 4 FERDINAND and THE FOX AND THE WOLF at $2.00 per unit 


JASON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE. PARTS 1. 2. 3 
at $2.00 each part 


Have you our list of 66 recordings and 57 filmstrips? 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE 8 NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL A Cruise of 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES GREECE, THE GREEK ISLANDS, 
AT ATHENS ASIA MINOR AND ISTANBUL 


by specially chartered steamer 


- ae Dates — Athens August 17 to Athens September 2 
S. WernBerc. Pu.D. 
Price $560 


University of Missouri 


Director Itinerary will include not only a cruise around Greece, 
stopping at Itea (for Delphi), Katakolon (for Olympia), 
and Nauplia (for Tiryns. Mycenae and Epidauros), but 

ae ~ also the following islands: Crete (Knossos), Thera, 

June 25 - August Dd Paros, Naxos. Delos, Tenos, Mykonos, Patmos, Samos, 
; ai Mytilene and Aegina. In addition the following sites in 
Cost $490 includes tuition, board, Asia Minor will be visited: Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, 
room, and all expenses on trips to Didyma, Pergamon, Troy. and Istanbul for two days. 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth and Leaders: Dr. Louis E. Lord, President of the Bureau of 
the Argolid, Sparta, Mantineia. Olym- University Travel, and Professor James S, Constantine, 
pia, ete. of the University of Virginia. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
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BY JENKINS AND WAGENER 


Latin and the Romans 


NEW 
> Here are two popular texts which teach Latin as a living 
EDITION language. Emphasis is on reading for meaning and on 
. our important Roman legacies, both in language and in 
culture. 


Book I introduces students to Latin simply and naturally, 
and is organized around various aspects of Roman life. 


Book If acquaints students with Roman history. Selec- 
GINN tions from Book I, IV, VI, of Vergil’s Aeneid, portions 
. from Caesar’s Commentaries, and writings from other 


AND Latin authors are included. Helpful manual covers both 


COMPANY books. 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicag Atle 
Home Office: Boston ew York ricago Atlanta 3 


Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3. ‘Toronto 5 


A COMPLETE 4-YEAR PROGRAM IN LATIN 
1. CARR AND HADZSITS 


The Living Language, A Latin Book for Beginners 
Comprehensive Tests. Mastery Tests. Teacher’s Manual and Key. 
2. CARR, HADZSITS, AND WEDECK 
The Living Language, 4 Second Latin Book 
Teacher’s Manual and Key 
3. WEDECK 
Third Year Latin, Second Edition 
Also Text Edition 
4. CARR AND WEDECK 


Latin Poetry (Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I-VI, and Selections 


from Ovid, Horace, and Others ) 
Also Text Edition 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales offices: New York 14, Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 Home office: Boston 16 
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Latin as a living language 
in the REVISED 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


Books One and Two 
ULLMAN AND HENRY 
Teachable ... Teaching ... 


Short lessons 

Skillful motivation 

Superb, functional illustrations 

Provision for word study— Increased appreciation of the rela- 
English derivations tionship of a classical civilization 

Unit Reviews to our own 


increased understanding of the 
English language 


Excellent background material on Roman civilization: 


Grant SHOWERMAN’S 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 


Interesting and readable 


New York 11 Chicagol6 G77 Dolias 21 
Atiente 3 Lhe / Company Son Francisce 5 


Spring 1954 


Coming 


Rounding out the USING LATIN program by 
Harry F. Scott, Annabel Horn, John F. Gummere 


Materials already available: 
USING LATIN | USING LATIN Il 


Attainment Tests Attainment Tests 


Teacher’s Guidebook Teacher’s Guidebook 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago |! e Atlanta 3 ° Dallas 2 e San Francisco 5 e New York 10 
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